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fates. 


OBSERVATIONS ON EARLY ENGRAVING AND 
PRINTING. 
PART I. 


Having stated in a previous number some of 
the reasons which induced me to deny the pre- 
sumed authority of the “St. Christopher of 
1423” as an engraving of that date, and to ex- 
es the false position in which the error of 

einecken had placed it, I now commence my 
observations upon the “History of Early En- 
graving and Printing”; but in so doing I feel 
called upon to state, in the first instance, under 
what guise it is that I venture in 1868 to intrude 
my = on subjects long since considered to 
have been thoroughly exhausted, or which system 
it is Lam prepared to advocate out of the many 
already before the public. I therefore frankly 
avow, that I am not only independent of every 
one hitherto announced, but that I am opposed to 
them all, a8 being, without any exception, need- 
lessly shrouded ‘in mystery, inconsistent with 
common sense, absolutely antagonistic to truth 
and reason, and consequently mischievous and 
delusive, 

_ With this explanation I will now endeavour to 
impartially and succinctly set forth those which: 
are generally imagined to be the facts from which 
every deduction connected with the history of 
early engraving hitherto indulged in has emanated ; 


and I will then attempt, first to expose, and after- 
wards to destroy, those which I dare to call “ex- 
isting fallacies”; and, in the second part of my 
observations, to replace them with such a theory 
as I yenture to hope may be found more reason- 
able, simple, consistent, and truthful than any 
which have preceded it. The attempt, I admit, 
is bold, and the more so as I fight my battle single- 
handed. Nevertheless the old adage, “Magna 
est veritas,” &c. is still fresh in my recollection ; 
and relying on its moral support, I enter upon my 
task not only undismayed by the array of talent 
which will doubtless be brought against me, but 
tolerably confident that when the public are in 

ossession of both sides of the case, I shall not 
Som much to fear as to the result. 

For the purposes of my theory it will be need- 
less to waste time in considering whether the 
honour of what is commonly called “the inven- 
tion of printing, &c.” is to be awarded to “ Coster 
of Haerlem,” “ Gutenburg of Mayence,” or 
“Mentelin of Strasburg.” Suffice it to say, that 
all the literary world are tout daccord in believing 
that the art of printing with moveable types was 
invented circa 1440, and that the first book printed 
according to that system, viz. the Psalmorum Codex, 
in fol., was published in 1457. Here, then, we 
have the standard universally recognised and 
adopted, up to, or from which, events have either 
led or flowed. 

According to the notions promulgated by all 
—s systems, “engraving on wood” was ex- 
tensively practised for many years prior to print- 
ing with moveable types; as illustrated by two 
grand and distinctive land-marks, namely, certain 
works generally described as “‘ The Block Books,” 
published without date, place, printer, publisher, 
or artist’s name—and the “St. Christopher of 
1423,” hitherto fallaciously styled as “ the oldest 
known engraving with a date.” Every other 
artistic or literary Lo supposed to have 
existed prior to 1440—such as the falsely-dated 
“things” mentioned in my remarks upon “St. 
Christopher,” and the series of woodcuts in the 
Spirituale Pomerium, now to be found in the Royal 
Library at Brussels, is, under any circumstances, 
so trivial and unimportant, as to be unworthy the 
waste of a thought upon them—at all events for 
the immediate purposes now under consideration. 

In like manner every writer’on “early printing 
and engraving” concurs in declaring that the gra- 
dations which led to printing with moveable types 
were, first, the printing of playing cards in the 
fourteenth century ; secondly, the “ Block Books,” 
or, as they are sometimes called, “ Books of 
Images,” with or without text, and sup to 
have been published between 1380 and 1420; 
and lastly, the oft-mentioned “ St. Christopher 
of 1423.” Some authors, however, finding the 


“vacuum” between .1423 and 1446 somewhat 
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inconvenient, have ascribed a portion of the 
“Block Books” to that period, and others even a 
few years later. 

According to their several systems, the “ inven- 


tion of printing ”’ is practically reduced to nothing | 


more than the notable discovery that, by separating 
the letters long previously, as they state, cut or 
engraved in relief in the Block Books, “words, 
sentences, or discourses could be printed at will.” 

Having thus shortly, but, I hope, fairly stated 


the case set up by those I may, without offence, | 
call my opponents, in order that the real issue | 


between us may be broadly stated, and as clearly | 


comprehended, "I at once declare that the argu- 
ment or system I shall endeavour to successfully 
maintain is exactly the converse of that I have 
already described — viz. I utterly deny the real 
existence of either printed playing-cards or 
“Block-Books,” with or without text, images of 
saints, or Donatuses, prior to the invention of 
printing with moveable types; and I submit that, 
so far from their having induced that invention, 
they were all, without any exception, the direct 
and immediate consequences which resulted from 
it. The question between us being thus divested 
of all ambiguity, the point to arrive at is on 
which side those unerring tests on which I so im- 

licity rely—viz. “ truth and reason’”’—are to be 
ound ? 


In entering upon this important inquiry, the | 


first question which seems to naturally present 
itself for consideration is—what account do the 


advocates of the “ existing systems” give us of the | 
“origin of engraving on wood in Europe,” and to | 


whom do they attribute it? I give their answer 
textually, — from one of the leading authori- 
ties on the subject, who utters the recorded opinion 


.of all previous writers ; viz. :— 


“The truth is that we have no evidence whatever of | 


wood-engraving having been invented in Europe.” 


After this frank avowal that they know nothing 
whatever about it, it becomes desirable to ascer- 


tain from them the period at which, according to | 


their notions, engraving on wood was first known 
with certainty to exist in Europe. 


In answer to that inquiry, as a consequence of | 


their not having any reliable fact to fall back upon, 
they are driven to adopt conjecture and assuip- 
tion of the wildest and most inconclusive descrip- 
tion, and armed therewith, boldly reply — 

“There cannot be a doubt that the principle on which 
wood-engraving is founded was known in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries; and towards the end of the 
fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century there 
is reason to believe that the principle was adopted by the 
German cardmakers,” &c. 

All this is unhesitatingly stated, be it observed, 
without any evidence whatever to justify either 
the absence of a doubt or the existence of a reason 
to believe ; the very ideas upon which such declar- 


ations were founded being of no earlier date than 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, and 
therefore, per se, valueless for any practical deduc- 
tion whatever. 

Following up their wholesale assertions, the ad- 
vocates of the “old systems” then seized upon 
the “St. Christopher of 1423” as the Kohinoor 
of the position, and insisted upon it as conclusively 
proving not only the excellence the art of engray- 
ing on wood had attained at that period, but that 
before such a progress could have been possible, 
engraving on wood must necessarily have been 
practised for many years. 

I hope I may be excused for here mentioning 
(par parenthése) that I have often smiled at the 
manner in which the clever librarian Krismer 
—— Heinecken to revel in the enjoyment of 

is imaginary “ treasure trove.” Whilst in Ais eyes 
“1423” decided the date at which the “St. Chris- 
topher ’’ was engraved, the cunning monk—who of 
course knew better, and that it merely formed an 
adjunct to the legend,—took great care not to un- 
deceive him. A premature disclosure of the truth 
would have spoiled Krismer’s market, and de- 
prived him of the reward of his reticence. By 
means of his silence all literary Europe were 
thoroughly taken in by the print, or rather by the 
“ape pomene Heinecken put upon it; and what 
is still more surprising, the deception has thence- 
forth been carefully maintained and cherished, and 
even now the struggle will doubtless be hard ere 
the fallacy will be given up and the date aban- 
doned. By Heinecken’s folly, ‘‘ Krismer, Von Miirr, 
and Co.” at once became the leading dealers in the 


_ literary deceptions of the dey; and “by hook or 


by crook ” their wares have managed to pass cur- 
rent as the “genuine article ” for nearly one hun- 
dred years: beyond all doubt a most —— 
ran of good luck, which (considering the hig 
class of intellect under the continuous supervision 
of which the deception was successfully carried 
on) may be almost styled “ marvellous.” 

The unlooked-for capture of the date “1423,” 
by Heinecken in 1769, was vigorously seconded 
by Th. Temanza (1705-1789), an architect of 
Venice, who, a few years after Heinecken had set 
every body crazy after dated engravings, had, it is 
said (circa 1775), the good fortune to discover 
amongst the archives of the company of Venetian 
“ painters” a certain document relating to “ print- 
ing,” dated Oct. 11, 1441? (secccxx1), wherein 
on the feeblest conceivable grounds he ventured 
to interpret certain words said to exist in that 
document as relating to “cards and printed 
figures,” which trade he declared was therein 
stated to have “ fallen into total decay;” from 


‘which assumed expressions it was eagerly sought 


to deduce the proposition, that “printed cards 
must have been long previously known ™ 
“ Venice.” 
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This “‘gobemouche” was in its turn unhesi- 
tatingly accepted and devoured by our “in- 
structors in the history of early printing and 
engraving,” and afterwards retailed by them in 
turns for our improvement with a confidence which 
would have been charming had it any foundation 
whatever in fact. 

It is, however, now to be devoutly hoped that, 
inasmuch as we entirely owe to the light of St. 
Christopher's torch the discovery of the Venetian 
record, and its promotion from well-deserved 
neglect to a short-lived importance as an “ his- 
torical prize,” so, from the moment that torch is 
extinguished, the boasted acquisition of 1441? 
will deservedly share the same fate, and thence- 
forth resume its former insignificance. 

It is undeniable, however, that on the faith 
of these two dates alone the majority of the 
“systems” I have mentioned were attempted to 
be founded, and a superstructure erected thereon 
by the aid of such far-fetched absurdities as the 
fourteenth century town registers of “ Augs- 
burg,” “ Nuremberg,” “ Ulm,” and “Nordlingen,” 
supported by those phantom Formschneiders of 
olen works, to whom credulity has given an 
ephemeral existence between 1398 and 1440. All 
this being advanced, let it be noted, solely upon 
the unsupported and more than suspicious state- 
ment of “C,G. Von Miirr,” the greatest “ literary 
charlatan” of his day; who, among the many 
notable things for which he was remarkable, ob- | 
tained an European reputation by his wonderful 
“coffee trick” —which, for barefaced impudence, 
was never exceeded by the best performances of 
the “ Wizard of the North,” or any other of the | 
“great conjurors” of our own day. 

And yet ¢his is the kind of evidence—this the | 
species of genuine authority—which all writers 
on “early engraving” have since been content | 
not only to unhesitatingly accept as fact, but to 
frequently repeat and vouch for: backing it up, | 
in the course of their works, with all the weight | 
of their personal reputation; without one among | 
them having ventured togive the publican assurance | 
that he had satisfied himself, by personal inquiry 
and inspection, as to the truth of Von Miirr’s 
representations, or that they were in any degree 
worthy of reliance. 

The statements of that personage appearing to 
me to be inconsistent with common sense, I dis- 
believed, and subsequently, for sound reasons, 
altogether rejected them ; and am amused, as well 
a8 surprised, that our guides to the “ history of 
early engraving,” both in England and abroad, 
have been so long and so completely deceived by 
him; and that they, nevertheless, indulge in the 
notion that to their dicta alone must we look, as 
the only pure source of information on the subject 
they have taken under their protection ! 


boldened, however, by the statements of 


Heinecken and Temanza, and “mesmerised” by 
the wonder of their dates, our “ oracles on early 
printing and engraving,” with a keen appreciation 
of the advantages appertaining to the game fami- 
liarly known to us as “Follow my leader,” as 
well as duly impressed with the strongest convic- 
tion that anything in the shape of contradiction 
to such authority was altogether out of the ques- 
tion, gravely ventured to announce that — 
“enough had been shown to prove (?) that the custom 
of engraving on wood—the images of saints, and other 
devotional pieces—prevailed very generally in Europe at 
an early period of the fifteenth century,” &c. 


And having done so, they then wound up by 
vouching that — 

“a great many woodcuts of devotional subjects, of a 
period probably anterior to the invention of book printing 
by ‘ Giitenburg,’ had been discovered in Germany,” &c. 


Each and every of these allegations I now de- 
nounce as absolute fable; and I unhesitatingly 
challenge all writers upon the “ history of early 
engraving and printing’ to prove the affirmative 
of any or either of their before-mentioned declar- 
ations. Nay further, I state, without fear of 
well-founded contradiction, that the value of the 
date of the “St. Christopher” as a guide having 
now been destroyed, both art and literature abso- 
lutely remain without one tittle of fact, worthy 
the name of evidence, which can by any human 


| possibility enable them to prove the barest exist- 
' ence of “engraving on wood in Europe prior to 


1440”; or to identify a single individual with the 
exercise of that “trade,” until they reach the 
name of “‘ Michael Wohlgemuth ” (1434-1519), to 
whom Albrecht Diirer was, on St Andrew's Day, 
1486, duly apprenticed as a Formschneider. 

I here for the present leave the subject, to 
which I shall again have occasion to expressly 
refer in the course of my remarks upon “ Early 
Printing, and the Block Books.” 

Henry F, Hott. 

6, King’s Road, Clapham Park, Sept. 25, 1868. 


THE EARL OF OSSORY AND THE HON. CAPEL 
MOORE. 


I lately came into possession of a good many 
letters addressed to the Hon. Capel Moore (who, 
I see, was the son of Lord Drogheda, and married 
to Lady Mary Paulet). A few are from Charles 
Echlin (who was he ?), and others, but the great 
majority are from the Earl of Ossory. They bear 
dates between 1730 and 1741, and are principally 
taken up with the gossip of the day ; though there 
are several references to Swift, with whom Lord 
Ossory seems to have been on intimate terms. I 
transcribe one which (if never before published) 
will perhaps be interesting. I presume the Lord 
S——h was Lord Scarborough : — 
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“ Caledon, Feby 20, 1739-40, 
Dr, Cary, 

“T had satt down to answer your first Letter just 
when I received your Second, not more than half an 
hour agoe. I writeto L¢T .... by this post, tho’ the 
life that noble Lord leads is so different from my Ways 
of passing my time, that we have of late had little or no 
correspondence together. His LP loves the town, I love 
the country. His LP loves D——n, I hate it. His Lp 
loves bad Wine, bad Women, and bad companions. I 
abhor them all. Let us but agree in our Freindship for 
you, and I'l yeild him superiour to me in every other 
taste in the World. 

“If your Son is in the Way of Preferment and out of 
the Way of Temptation, His present situation may one 
day be of advantage. At least it is all the comfort your 
hopefull circumstances will allow of. Let me hear from 
time to time when and where he goes, It is odd to send 
you news from hence; but I beleive the account I can 
give you of L¢ S-——h’s death may be more full than 
any you have heard within the close limits of your con- 
finement. His L? was going to be married to a Widow— 
a Dutchess and a Grand-Daughter of Sarah Princess of 
Mindleheim, even to her Grace of Manchester. To this 
Lady, in the soft hours of betraying love, the ill-fated 
Earl told an Arcanum Jovis only known to his Maj—y, 
S* R. W., and himself. The Lady, in the abhorrence of 
secrecy too natural to her sex, communicated the trust 
to her Granny, the Granny to P—y (?), and P—y to all 
the town, Upon this S* R. W. complained to the King 
that no man could serve him whilst the secrets of his 
Closett [ sic in Ney oe! were known and divulged. The 
Dutchess purged herself by oaths to the E., and the 
E. to the King. But having dined alone on the day he 
shott himself merely by chance, and want of finding 
some Freinds unengaged, he visited his mistress in the 
afternoon, and found by her discourse that she had di- 
vulg’d the mighty Resolutions of his Master, and given 
up his own honour, His Character, and his Fidelity into 
the hands of Queen Sarah, who lives as usual in open war 
against the State. When He had drawn from her the con- 
fession, his LP retir’d to his own House, and there in his 
Parlour shot himself in at the mouth with a small 
Pocket Pistoll lightly charged with Powder that the 
Report might not be heard, or the wound easily dis- 
covered ; and He calculated the matter so justly that it 
answered his purpose, and left the Ball lodg’d in his 
brain, This last caution must have been to prevent the 
Verdict of Lunacy, which, however, was brought in by 
the C, Inquest upon a view of the Body. Of the present 
E. and his Countess I know no more than what the 
Newspapers inform us. The enclosed letter, for which I 
thank you, judges right of that Skeleton Master James, 
who seems to be one of the Sons of Fortune loaded with 
riches, and stil] empty enough to hold more. 

“ At Caledon wollte free from all cares, all uneasinesses, 
and all Dependance. What we have is our own, and 
a Letter now and then from a Freind makes some amends 
for the distance of our separation. We are all alone, 
and have been so ever since we came hither in September. 
For my own part I never was so happy in my Life. My 
Days are Days of Joy and Chearfulness, and the Plea- 
sures of my Nights will I hope appear in due time; so 
you must excuse my Lady from writing to you yet 
awhile. She is most faithfully yours, Lady Mary’s and 
geal so are all here, especially your cousin 


T. G, 


MATHEMATICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY,* 


By way of ——— or correction to former 
papers, 1 would say 1°. My reference to the 
margin of p. 262. of Barocius’s Proclus (24 §, 
ix. 340. col.*1, line 5) arose probably from a sli 

of the pen ora misprint. I had already (1* ¢ 
x. 48) given what seems to be the true reference 
(see 2°¢ S, ix. 449). 2°. I think that a mention 
of Eudemus occurs at & 276 of vol.i. of Mon- 
tucla (line 1.) and of Geminus at p. 11 of De- 
chales; and that it is supposed that Proclus was 
born a.p. 410 and Eutocius a.p. 550. 3°. Mr. 
Ports (Eucl. p. vii) says that none of the writings 
of Theophrastus or Eudemus have been preserved 
(compare 2™ S, viii. 465) ; and that Geminus (see 
ELucl. p. xiii) is reported to have been the author 
of a work entitled ‘Enarrationes Geometrice’ 
which is not known to be extant. 4°. As to Sir 
Dudley Diggs [Digges ?] see 2°*S. x. 218. 5°. La- 
grange (Equations, 3rd ed. p. 123) cites Newton’s 
Méthode des Fluxions (as to which see 2 §, 
x. 233.) and also a “ Méthode des suites infinies” 
of Newton (Equations, 3rd ed. p. 31). Perhaps 
in either case a reference to one and the same 
work is intended. 6°. From memorandums made 
some time ago and now before me I infer that at 
24 §. xii. 164. col. 2. I ought to have said that 
the “upright” of Ganesa corresponds (not with 
the “upright” but) with the “base” of Taylor; 
that the “ibid” at 2S. xii. 517. col. 2. line 3 


ing page and column the reference should be (not 
to p. xxvii but) to p. xxvi; that as to the inform- 
ation furnished by the astronomers of Ujjayani to 
Hunter I might also have referred to Colebrooke 
Alg. p. vi; and that after mentioning Krishna i 
might have said that Viswanatha was the author 
of astrological commentaries (ibid. p. xxvii). These 
last two supplementary remarks have reference to 
xii. 518. 7°. The ratio 7:22 gives (not 
3.1422 as stated at 3% S. i. 167 and 168. but) 
3.1429. As to some rather remarkable properties 
of numbers see the Mechanics’ Magazine x\vi. 512 
(where a property of the decimal expression for } 
is treated of) and xlvii. 63. 8°. With respect to 
Garga and Parasara (2™ S. xii. 517.) if the views 
of the writer in N° 2076 of the Atheneum (Aug. 10, 
’67, p. 168) be adopted the that 
was a priest of Krishnah (see Diary for 1862, 3, 4; 
and supra 2°¢ §, xii, 517.) must be regarded as an 
unfounded rumour. 9°. I am indebted to Miss 
Elizabeth Good for obtaining for me through Mr. 
Fennell from Mr. G. Weigle information of which 
I have already (2™ S. ii, 444.) availed myself. 
Some years ago Professor Dz MoreaN showed 
me a number, which even then was not, so [ar 


* Continued from 3¢ 8. xi. 515. 
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as I can remember, a recent one, of a little | 
work called, I think, the Christian Missionary | 
and wherein was contained a paper on Indian 
astronomy or science of which to the best of my 
recollection, Archdeacon Pratt is the author. 
The paper is a short one and I was desirous 
(if so permitted) of having it reprinted in 
&N, and Q.” But I left England without having 
accomplished that object. The number in ques- 
tion had only been lent to Prof. De Morean, so 
that I had but a cursory glance at it, and could 
not succeed in obtaining another copy, though I 
believe I tried so to do for the purpose of the re- 
printing. The Indian astronomical records, though 
not to be summarily thrown aside, should of 
course be subjected to proper scrutiny, and due 
allowance should be made for the inaccuracy of 
observers, the defects of their instruments and 
any uncertainty that there may be as to the posi- 
tion of the Indian asterisms or of the points or 
lines to which measurements are to be referred. 
Thus we know that Brahmegupta was wrong (I 
think to the extent of about half a degree of lati- 
tude) in the position which he assigned to his 
residence or native city. But perhaps it does not 
thence follow that we are to suppose that all 
earlier observations are necessarily affected with 
an error of like magnitude. There is reason to 
think that Indian science had culminated before | 
the time of Brahmegupta and it is not easy to | 
conceive how Aryabhatta could have estimated 
so correctly (see 34 S, i. 168) the dimensions of 
the earth unless he had access to tolerably accu- 
rate observations. The conclusions of Davis as to 
the date of the Vedas have been confirmed not 
only by my own calculations but also by the in- 
ferences (ibid. 167) of Professor Max MuLiEr 
which are based upon totally different grounds. 
More than seven years ago (during 1861) in a | 
letter dated Nov. 30 and wherein he acknow- | 
ledged a separate copy of my paper on Indian 
Chronology in the Diary for 1862 Prof. Max | 
Mitier kindly furnished me with important 
information. After a tribute to Colebrooke he 
observes — 

“... A good deal has been done since his [Cole- | 
brooke’s) time and I doubt whether he would still main- 
tain the antiquity of the Jyotisha. That Compendium 
belongs to a period of Sanskrit literature later than the 
3rd century B.c, The Surya Siddha’nta has been pub- 
lished complete with English translation and diagrams ; 
and I have just received the last Essay of Biot’s on the 
Subject of the Nakshatras which he still maintains to be 

hinese origin. You find his articles in the Journal 
des Savants 1861; and 1860, p- 785. He had treated the 
same theory some ten years ago in the same Journal. . .” 

T am not aware whether Prof. Max MULLER 
has since discussed the question of the Nakshatras 
but it must not be inferred from the above ex- 
tract that he assigns to them a Chinese origin. 
Archdeacon Prarr has (Phil, Mag. S. iy. vol. 23, 


P; 1,) given a paper on Chinese Astronomical 
pochs. On Indian astronomical bibliography 
see Diary for 1863 and 1864, Appendix. 

London, eighteen-thirty five BLaxetock, R. 


“The Elements of Euclid. The first six books, and 
the eleventh and twelfth. From the text of Robert 
Simson M.D, Edited in the symbolical form. By R. 
Blakelock. .. .” pp. x+400. Duodecimo. 


Cambridge and London, eighteen-forty five. 
Ports, Robert. 

“ Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, chiefly from the text 
of Dr. Simson, with explanatory notes; together with a 
selection of geometrical exercises from the Senate-Hou<e 
and College examination papers; To which is prefixed 
an Introduction, containing a brief outline of the History 
of Geometry. . . . By Robert Potts... .” pp. xl+383. 
Quarto. 


Cambridge and London, eighteen-forty seven. 
Ports, Robert. 

“ An Appendix to the larger edition of Euclid’s Ele- 
ments of Geometry; containing additional Notes on the 
Elements, a short Tract on Transversals, and Hints for 
the solution of the problems, &c. By,” &c. pp. 95. 
Quarto, 


Cambridge, eighteen-sixty two. Topnunter, I. 
“The Elements of Euclid for the use of Schools and 
Colleges; comprising the first six books and portions of 
the eleventh and twelfth books; with notes and an Ap- 
pendix. By I. Todhunter.” pp. xvi+384. Duodecimo. 

London, eighteen-sixty four. Ports, Robert. 

“ The School Edition. Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, 
The first six books and the portions of the eleventh and 
twelfth books read at Cambridge, .. . .; a series of ques- 
tions on each book; and a selection... . . papers; with 
hints &. .... By, &c. Corrected and Improved.” 
pp. 410, Duodecimo. 

London, Eighteen-forty one. Davres, Thomas 
Stephens. 

“ A Course of Mathematics. In two volumes. Com- 
posed for the use of the Royal Military Academy. By 
Charles Hutton . . . Continued and amended by Olinthus 
Gregory. .... Vol. I. Twelfth Edition, with consider- 
able alterations and additions, by Thomas Stephens 
Davies...” vi+536 pages. Octavo. 

On the history of arithmetic reference is made 
6) to Leslie, to Peacock, to a paper by Hum- 
read before the Royal Academy of Berlin, 
of which a translation is said to be printed in the 
Journal of the Royal Institution vol. xxix ; and to 
a paper in the Bath and Bristol Magazine for 
Oct. 1833 (No. viii) by Mr. Davies. The work 
itself contains many historical fragments, as on 
rules operations and tables (pp. 8. 37. 40. 59-61. 
69. 73. 203-4, 224-6, 438. 475-7.), on the theory 


| of numbers (p. 44), on instruments* and con- 
| structions (pp. 84. 379, 382-4. 338. 401-2. 509.), 


on other matters (pp. 195. 200. 526), on continued 
fractions (pp. 145-7) and numerous references to 


* On the derivation of the word Theodolite see Phil. 
Mag. §. 3. vol, xxviii, p. 287; vol. xxxvi, p, 292. and 
Mech, Mag. vol. xlv. p. 159. 
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books (pp. 25. 53. 168-9, 171. 264, 274, 388. 394. | writings will be found in the article “ English 
396. 430, 442. 511.519, 525.528). There are brief | Mathematical Literature” in the Westminster and 
notes on ratio (p. 323) and on infinitesimals (p.364). | Foreign Quarterly Review, March 1851. 

As to porisms (a subject to which Davies had | Paris, eighteen-fifty four. Serre, J. A. 
paid great attention) see pp. 290 and 871. From “ Cours d’Algebre Superieure professé a la Faculté des 
a footnote at p. 210 we learn that Davies once Sciences de Paris, Par J. A. Serret, .. . Deuxidme 
had an intention of publishing Mr. Horner’s works | edition revue et augmentée.” pp. xvi+600. Octavo, 


on Equations, At p. 220, footnote, speaking of 
the rule which in the text he calls the “rule of | Speaking of the question of finding the root 
Harriot” Davies says — common to two equations M. Serrer says 
“ By the foreign writers this rule is always attributed (p. 57) wie . 7 

to Descartes, and most English writers follow their ex- C'est précisément la question qu’ Abel a résolue dans 
ample. There is, however, undeniable evidence that the ™™ Mémoire publié dans les Annales de Mathéemati s de 
rule was obtained indirectly by Descartes from Harriot ; Gergonne, tome Xv1t, et qui ne fait pas partie du Recueil 
and it may be mentioned in support of this view, that  4@ ses ceuvres completes, 

Harriot gives a reason for the rule, while Descartes gives | Then follows a summary of Abel's analysis, 


” | . . 
the Similar omissions may occur in the most valuable 
of its generality in consequence of the existence of ima- | Tepertories, though it may be my own deficiency 

of memory or observation which leaves me under 


ginary roots was not perceived by Harriot, and that 
there is no evidence that he was even acquainted with the an impression that in Ellis’s Report on Elliptic 


existence of imaginary roots, It must however be re- | Functions no mention is made of Galois and that 
plied that the Ars praxis Analytice was a posthumous | jy Professor Smith's Report on Numbers (of 
work, edited by Warner, who does not appear to have which however I have not seen the latest part) 


fully understood Harriot’s views, and who, therefore, | A 
thought he exercised a sound and kind discretion towards | NO Mention 18 made of Ivory in connection with 
his friend in suppressing certain parts of the work; a | the subject of primitive roots. At pp. 254-5 of 


suppression which we know did take place, We cannot, yo], xlix of the Mech. Mag. there is a short paper 
therefore, say more as to the views which Harriot enter- | of Boole on logic which is not I think included 
tained on this subject, till some of his papers, still in| ; . 1 ; 
existence, are more completely examined than they have in the list that follows _Mr. Topnunter’s Preface 
r to the Supplementary Volume of Boole’s Differen- 


been. With respect, however, to his knowledge of ima- | 60 the ] 
ginary roots we have sufficient proof that he understood | tial Equations. I was about to add that Peacock 


their forms and their meaning too, In the Supplement | does not mention Sturm, but Sturm’s theorem I 

the by estimable think was not published until 1835 (?) and after 

riend, the late Professor Rigaud, plate 5, will be seen a Reds ; 

solution of the equation 1 —aa=—2a+ 34, and the solu- the Report was printed or prepared. A remark 
of Prof. DE Morean at the end of a set of papers 


tions are separately put down; viz. a=1+/—32 and ‘ 
a=1—/-—32. Even this, were this all, would remove | in vol. i. of the Quarterly Journal (see pp. 1. 80. 


the imputation of his ignorance of the existence of | and 232.) induces me here to give a reference to 
imaginary roots. Chap. xvit (p. 339) of Garnier’s Analyse (2™* ed.) 
At p. 226 5 Budan’s Criterion as arranged | Where the process of Newton's parallelogram is 
by Horner, and in a footnote it is observed — The of bi sot 
ODHUNTER (see p. 193 of his ‘ Equations’). 
This criterion was first given by Budan in his notice that at p wi 165. 166. of M. Serner’s 


Nouvelle Méthode pour la Résolution des Equations Nu- hr bagi 
mériques, p. 36; but the form in which it now appears is Cours the name of Galois is spelt “ Gallois” while 
due to Mr. Horner, and in any other it is next to useless, | at pp. vi. 349. 357. 366. 371. 560. 565. 569. 570. 


It would almost appear from a note to Lagrange's Traité the correct spelling Galois is employed. I under- 
de Résolution des Eq. Num. (p. 169) that he did not seize * yet : 

its import: at all events, he formed an inadequate notion — that there is a subsequent edition, — 

of it, and raised an objection to it which is altogether have not seen, of the Cours. It is in Note 
invalid.” (p. 465) of the 2nd ed. that M. Muxprve's method, 
i i rs, 

As to Budan’s Criterion, which seems to be a | pene 4 ico to Prof. Dz Meneame pape, 

valuable practical rule, see further Lagrange, BE wis eighteen-thirteen Lacraner, J. L. 
ed., p. 165; Ladies’ Diary for 1839, p. 71; | 

9 | Théorie des Fonctions Analytiques, Contenant 
Davies, Hutton, vol. i. p. 235 and Mech. Mag. Principes du Calcul différentiel, degagés de toute con- 
vol. xlviii. p. 604. To the literature of Porisms | sidération d'infiniment petits, d’évanouissans, de limites 
i a ILKINSON has recently (Manchester | et de fluxions, et réduits & l'analyse algebrique des quan- 
Proceedings, vii. 68) made a contribution. In | tités finies. Par J. L. Lagrange . . . Nouvelle Edition, 

connection with the footnote at pp. 250-1 of | Tevue et augmentée par l’Auteur.” pp. xii +888. Que 
Davies’s Htdton (vol. i) I would refer to Garnier’s Regard being had to the progress of recent re- 

ga g progre 
Analyse, Chap. xvit (2™ ed. p. 365). Of Davies search art. 66 (pp. 104-109) of this work is deeply 
there are imperfect sketches in the Mech. Mag. | interesting. In it Lagrange differentiates a cubic, 
. vols. liv. p. 33 and lv. p. 432) and in the | treating the absolute term as the dependent var- 
ositor. A description more in detail of his | able, the other coefficients as constant and the 
P P 
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root as the independent variable. He thus con- | 


structs a linear differential equation of the second | 
that previous to the present century poets and 


order whereof the coefficients are rational and 


entire functions of the root involving five unde- | 
termined constants, the equation, moreover, not | 


being assumed homogeneous. He then succeeds | 
| known them from their early days, without con- 


in giving the differential equation a form such 
that it admits of a first integral which is not only 
a linear equation with separated variables but is 
moreover of such a form that the root can be 
expressed explicitly and the cubic thus solved. 
The taking of the root as the independent vari- 
able may possibly limit the extent of Lagrange’s 
process as well as give it a character widely di- 


verse from that of the recent theory of differential | 
| His memory, by-the-way, sometimes betrayed 


resolvents but I have thought it well to call at- 
tention to this (so far as I am aware) little known 


solution of a cubic. In more remote connection | 


with these resolvents pp. 92-100 (more particu- | 


larly pp. 97-99) of Waring’s Miscellanea Analy- 
tica may be found interesting. Waring gives 
uadratics and cubics of which the roots are the 
uxions of the roots of other quadratics or cubics 
wherein the root (the ordinate) is the dependent 
variable and the coefficients are functions of the 
absciss, which is treated as the independent vari- 
able. Lagrange solves a cubic by means of a 
linear differential equation, but I doubt whether 


The text, however, is perfectly right, and the 
description most accurate. We must recollect 


other writers were not at all solicitous about 
suitableness and so forth. They gave the manners,, 
the scenery, gnd everything else such as they had 


sidering whether they were those or not of the 
country in which their works were published. 
Thus in the Vicar of Wakefield and the Deserted 
Village, the scenery and manners are almost 
always Irish, and in like manner we have in the 
Seasons the manners, scenery, and agricultural 
operations such as Thomson had witnessed them 
in his early days in his native Roxburghshire. 


him: thus his description of sheep-washing in 
“ Summer ” is not by any means so accurate as that 
in Dyer’s beautiful, but neglected, Fleece. So 
also when he says — 
“ Before the ripen’d field the reapers stand 

In fair array, each by the lass he loves, 

To bear the rougher part, and mitigate 

By nameless gentle offices her toil.” 

Autumn, v. 153, 
we might infer that the women also reaped in 
Scotland. But it could not be so if the reaping 
was as in Ireland; for there their only part was to 


differential equations constructed on the model of | bind the sheaves, and they were of course fewer 


Lagrange’s could in general be strictly called re- 
solvents. Their resolution would not lead to that 
of the algebraical equations whence they should 
be derived unless its form were such that by its 
means the independent variable (the root) could 
be expressed explicitly in terms of the dependent 
variable (the absolute term). 

From a memorandum which I am unable, for 
the present at least, to verify it would seem that 
Fourier (at p- 35 and perhaps elsewhere) in his 
Analyse mentions or employs the “ parallelogram” 
— of Newton or some analogous process. 

)'Alembert too (see Lagrange, Eq., p. 172) availed 
himself of the parallelogram. 
Chief Justice Cocxtz, F’.R.S. 

“Oakwal” near Brisbane, Queensland, 

Australia, June 25, 1868. 


THOMSON’S “SEASONS.” 


I have often been asked by Englishmen what 
was the meaning of white in the following passage 
of Thomson's “ Spring” : — 
the neighbouring fields the sower 

stalks, 

With measur’d step, and liberal throws the grain 

Into the faithful bosom of the ground ; 

The harrow fullows harsh, and shuts the scene.” 


T have, in fact, seen an edition where the word | 


was while, the printer or editor not having been 
able to see any sense in white. 


in number, and apart from the reapers. 

I have, however, heard that there is a mode of 
reaping in some parts of the North of Scotland 
in which the men and women work together in 
pairs, and it may have been this that the poet had 
In view. 

To return to white. At the time when wheat 
and other grain used to be sown broad-cast and 
in ridges, the seed was, I believe, carried in a 


| basket in England, while in Scotland and Ireland 


the sower had a bed-sheet, which of course was 
white, fastened round his neck and shoulders, and 
forming a sinus in front held up by his left hand, 
which contained the seed. He therefore stalked 
along the furrows, with his steps always of equal 
length, and it really was wonderful how evenly a 
good sower scattered the seed. I have witnessed it 
hundreds of times, and can vouch for the perfect 
accuracy of every word in the poet's description. 


| By the word harsh applied to the harrow is indi- 


cated the force and roughness, as it were, with 
which it crushed and pulverised the clods so as to 
cover in the seed. ; 

In “Spring” there is a remarkable instance of 
the error which I pointed out in one of Collins’s 


| Odes, in what I wrote on that subject in a former 


volume of “N. & Q.””—the division of a paragraph. 
From “From the moist meadow,” &c. (v. 87) to 
“The little trooping birds,” &c. (v. 136), forms in 
reality only a single paragraph; while in all edi- 
tions that I have seen, a new paragraph com- 
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mences with “If brush’d,” &c. (vy. 114). But in 
the older editions there is a colon; while in the 


later there is a period at the end of the first para- | 
freph, by which the connexion is totally destroyed. | 


hen again, after describing the evils produced by 
the east wind, we have — 
“ For oft, engender’d by the hazy north, 
Myriads on myriads, insect armies waft,” (v. 120)— 
as if this, instead of being another and quite a 
different plague, was the cause of the former one. 


I og | cannot help thinking that the poet wrote, | 


or at least meant to write, “ And oft” or “ Oft 


too.” Will Lorp Lyrrerton assent to this, as he | 


terms it, “ tinkering and cobbling over of works of 
genius”? Or can he give any good sense to the 
present text ? 

I think it was W. Stewart Rose who first 
observed the absurd imagery in the first line of 
“ Autumn” ;— 

“ Crown’d with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf.” 


This is a remarkable instance of the ill effect of 
writers not placing before their mental eye the 
image of what they are describing. I shall pro- 
bably one time or other give some striking in- 
stances even from the mighty Homer himself. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my hearty 
approval of an oe correction lately made 
in “N. & Q.” of the following passage, which 
occurs towards the end of our poet’s “ Liberty”’:— 

“ Lo! swarming southward on rejoicing suns, 

Gay colonies extend.” 

Mr. Wright, the judicious and excellent biogra- 
pher of General Oglethorpe, first saw that some- 
thing here was wrong, and directed attention to 
it. The correction is “our rejoicing sons,” and it 
is one of the happiest and most certain ever made. 
How beautiful and how thoroughly Thomsonian 
is the allusion to the bees in “swarming”! 

THos. 


MaRRIAGES.—Asseveral notes 
upon this subject have appeared in “N. & Q.” I 
send the following extract, which I cut from a 
newspaper : — 

“To elucidate the truth of the general thesis that con- 
sanguineous marriages produced disease and idiotcy in 
the offspring, M. Voisin has made some very minute 
researches in the commune of Pratz, a little place at the 
mouth of the Loire, which contains a population of 3,300 
people, exclusively occupied in the cultivation of salt 
marshes. Hardly any outsiders are ever drawn to this 
place, and the marriages take place, by special dispensa- 
tion, even within the degrees of consanguinity forbidden 
by the church. M. Voisin minutely investigated the cir- 
cumstances of forty families resulting from such mar- 
riages, and has prepared tables to show that neither vices 
of conformation, insanity, idiotcy, cretinism, deaf-mute- 
ness, epilepsy, albinism, nor pigmentary retinitis, existed 
among any of these families. He concludes, from these 
and other facts, that the dangers of consanguineous mar- 
riages result from an intensification of any morbid here- 


| ditary tendencies that may exist in each paren 
} each be perfectly healthy, the fact of constagaahe 
| counts for nothing.” 

The conclusion I have myself drawn from 
good deal of observation on this subject is, that 
| consanguinity has nothing to do with the matter, 
| If healthy persons marry, their progeny will be 
| healthy, no matter how near they are in blood, 
| If unhealthy persons marry, their progeny is likely 
| to be unhealthy, though no relationship may be 
| discoverable between them. No doubt the same 
hereditary malady (e. g. consumption) may be 
found in near blood-relations, and if they inter- 
marry, their offspring will be liable to be afflicted 
by it; but the same would be the case if two 
total strangers in blood married, and each of their 
families were afflicted with the same hereditary 
malady. C. 8. G. 


Arison,” A CuristIAN Name In Scorrayp. 
This was very probably taken originally from 
the French during their intercourse with Scotland. 
Several years ago Isaw at a print-shop near Leices- 
ter Square, London, an old French engraving with 
a few lines in rhyme descriptive of the subject of 
it. I remember only the last two words, “Ma 
femme Alison.” 

Being lately in Fifeshire, I observed in the pos- 
session of a gentleman there a French engraving, 
in the same style as that above mentioned, under 
the title “ L’utile Accident ”—viz. a party of tra- 
vellers detained to have a horse shod, and the 
effect of the delay — 

“ Sans boire, ils passoient leur chemin, 

Le cheval, deferré, les arréte au village 
Eloy travaille, Alison vend son vin, 
Et d’un seul accident naist un triple avantage.” 

The name “ Alison” is still found in some coun- 
ties of Scotland. My great-grandmother bore it, 
and several of her descendants since, but recently 
it has been dropped as too homely for modern 
taste, the substitute being Alice or Alicia. In 
old parish registers Alison was spelt thus—Alisone. 

n a table of Christian names issued by the 
registrar-general some years ago, there were 470 
Margarets, 462 Marys (the latter more numerous 
in the Highlands, the former in other parts of 
Scotland); there were only fourteen Alisons; the 
fewest of all, only three Sophias. L. 


IV. axp tHe Tartor.—The following 
anecdote is original, and may be worth preserving 
in the pages of your useful publication. I knew 
the tailor, and remember the circumstance at the 
opening of Staines bridge. , 
pon the opening of the new bridge of Staines, 


U 
April 23, 1832, by King William IV. and Queen 
Adelaide, the attention of a large body of the 
people assembled to witness the scene was at- 
tracted by the appearance of two men of uneq 
size, who were making way through the 
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towards the presence of their majesties. These 
arent intruders were Colonel Wood of Little- 
ton, and William Goring, tailor, of Chertsey. The 
little tailor, of five feet four, was speedily intro- 
duced to the king by the ,tall colonel of five feet 
eleven, as a worthy subject who wished to speak 
with his majesty. The king bent an ear to the 
diminutive tailor, and requested to know his 
wishes. “ May it please your majesty,” said the 
tailor, “I am William Goring, tailor, of Chertsey, 
and am one hundred years old this day! I have 
this morning walked all the way. from my native 
town, that I may have the honour of shaking 
hands with your majesty!” “Certainly, cer- 
tainly,” replied the king; “I am glad to see you, 
Mr. Goring, and must congratulate the fraternity 
to which you belong in having such a patriarch 
amongst them.” The king and queen smiled 
benignantly upon the aged tailor, and shook hands 
heartily with him. Goring was then in full pos- 
session of his faculties. He was born April 23, 
1732, and died January 31, 1836; consequently, 
at the time of his death, he was in his one hun- 
dred and fourth year. Over his grave, in Chert- 
sey churchyard, may be read the following text 
from Genesis xxv. 8 : — 
“ He died in a good old age, an old man, and full of 
3,” 


year: 
Joun BLACKMAN. 
9, Houghton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Stenets oF THE Stvarts.—l. Of Mary Queen 
of Scots I have a letter, but without seal. The 
following, of her descendants, I have in good pre- 
servation. They are all on letters, with the ex- 
ception of that of James I., which is on a public 
document signed at Holyrood as king, in the 
twenty-fifth year of his reign, 1591. Round the 
seal is a twisted paper, to prevent the rubbing off 
of the impression. It has the arms of Scotland 
alone: “Subscrymt with over hand at Halierud- 
hous y* tuentie ane day off Januar, and of oure 
Regne y* tuentie fyve yere, 1591.” On another 
document, a large wafer seal has the arms of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, with the let- 
ters R.” 

2. Red seal on a letter of Charles I. as Prince 
of Wales. Motto, “Ich dien,” A° 1624. Signed, 
“ Charles P.” 

8. Black seal on an autograph letter of Queen 
Marie of 1642. 

» Red seal on an autograph letter of Kin 
Charles II. of 1661. ite 

5. Black seal of Queen Catherine of Braganza, 
wife of Charles II. A° 1683. 

6. Seal with the initials “C. R.” on several 
autograph letters of James If. 1691. St. Germain. 

7. Black seal of Marie Eleonore d’Este, wife of 
1715. 

- Fine black seal on autograph letter of Prince 
Charles-Edward, signed “ Charles R.,” from Rome, 


1772. The arms of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, with the orders of the Garter and Thistle. 
P. A. L. 


Curious Inscription. — Some time since, a 
working man lent me for inspection a common 
pebble, heart-shaped, upon which was a curious 
inscription in raised letters. The man told me 
the aldest was found, dug up in fact, near Well 
Street, Hackney—where tradition says that Jane 
Shore once resided. What became of the pebble 
itself, I know not; but I had a cast of it taken, 
and I send a copy of the inscription, in hope that 
some of your antiquarian readers may elucidate 
at least the third and fourth lines of the first 
part of it. 

On one side : — 


SALVS . MEA . XPS 
VIRTVS . O1A . VICIT . 
BENE . DIVI. 
ROSTAINO 
On the other side: — 
™ 
PERFECTO . BEN. 
NO .SE.A.SENSA 
FATIGA 
P.@. 
The words are on opposite sides of the stone, as 
I have arranged them. B. H. Cowrer. 


New APPLicaTioN AND CHANGE oF TERMS, 
Worps, Erc.—I am sure many correspondents 
must have been struck with the use lately made 
of certain words and terms. I think some of 
these worthy of record, at the same time that I 
prefer the old-fashioned meaning: for instance, “a 
lady’s dress-maker” is no longer so, she is @ 
“costumer”; a tailor is a “‘fashioner”; a boot- 
maker is a “cushioner”;* a hatter is now the 
fabricator of “crowns,” and so on. I take these 
from advertisements in local and London papers, 
and the following are in common use:— A few 
years ago, people used to “‘ go to bed” at a certain 
hour; but now they eschew that vulgarity, and 
“ retire to rest.” And as for “getting up” in the 
morning, no one ever does it now: we “ rise.” 
Sons used to have “ fathers,” but they are all 
“governors” at present. The people dont “drink,” 
they merely “liquor” (an American vulgarism). 
The fine ancient meridian hour is no longer twelve 
o’clock, it is “on the line.” A on ae” has 
been transformed into a “steamer.” A leg or 
arm cannot now be “broken,” the bone is only 
“bent.” A person is never “ hanged” now-a-days, 


* Cush is the Irish for foot. 
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the culprit's neck is only “dislocated.” Ring or 
pull the bell, has improved into “start the elec- 
tricity.” These, and a variety of other terms, &c. 
are in daily use here, and amongst a class of per- 


sons who certainly would look sour at one if | 


called vulgar. 

will not obtain popularity, and that they will be 

eschewed as vulgar. 8. RepMmonp. 
Liverpool. 


Tue Liveryman’s Answer.—If the following 
ballad has not appeared already in print, it may be 
worth a corner in “N. & Q.”: — 

W. Carew Haztirt, 
“THE LIVERYMAN’S ANSWER, ETC. 
“ My L¢I have received, I own, 
Your most polite Epistle ; 
Think you, my L*, we're Spaniels grown, 
And must obey your whistle ? 
“If Eyles harangue, or Townshend write, 
What mortal can withstand it ? 
Their Language, like their Gold, is bright, 
Nor come they empty handed. 
“ Your Promises, y* Threats, your Gold 
Have now no power to shake us; 
This was, my L*, a step too bold, 
For Members sure you take us, 
“ No, we are not such abject slaves 
To obey each Whitehall summons ; 
E’en keep them for those cringing Knaves, 
Your Judges, Lords, and Commons. 


A Pervertep Text.—For many years there 
has existed at the village of Weathersfield, near 
Braintree, Essex, an absurd tradition that the 
vicar of the parish once gave the text from the 

salm ; but instead of saying tree, he said horse. 

ome few years since, 1 inquired of an old in- 
habitant of Weatherstield if there was any foun- 
dation for the anecdote. She said it was quite 
true, and that she had heard it from childhood. 
She then gave me the following Aistoriette, which 
I know she believed to be true :—Some time after 
the middle of the last century, a Captain Clerke 
lived at Weathersfield (this was the Captain 
Clerke, the companion of Captain Cook in two or 
three of his voyages). He had two or more sons, 
active youths, full of life and fun when at home 
during their vacations. The vicar was at that time 
aged, but fond of the young Clerkes and their 
companions, who dined with him between the 
services (as usual in those days) almost every 
Sunday. The vicar was in the habit of placing 
his afternoon sermon on a table in his study ready 
for use. It is supposed that the young gentle- 


men used to occasionally look at the text, to see 
what kind of a sermon they had to expect. On 
one of these pleasant Sundays the Clerkes and 
their friends were very jolly at the vicarage, and, 
it is presumed, up to a little mischief: for finding | 
the sermon in its usual place, with the text from the 
psalm—‘ The righteous shall flourish like a green | taken ? 


I trust, however, that these terms | 


! 

bay [palm ?] tree ’’—they very adroitly erased tree 

and wrote horse, imitating the vicar's andwriting, 
As usual, all attended the church: the youn 
men impatient to know if their little trick would 
have any effect. The year took up his sermon in 
the usual way, and gave out the text ending as 
above; but when he came to “ horse,” instead of 


| “tree,” he was astounded. Still he was not em- 


| barrassed, but looked sharply into his manuscript, 


and said—* Horse, horse! yes, it is horse’ —and 
went on with his sermon in his usual way. This 
may be an oft-told tale in many villages: it is 
now fifty years since I heard it at Weathersfield, 
T.R. 


Latiy Motrto.—Mr. GANTILLON gives an in- 
scription on a claret jug (4 S. ii. 213). Let me 
give one on a pair of cocktail shakers to be found 
in a house in Hongkong :— 

«  «  dicitur altam 
Coctilibus 
Ovid, Metam., iv. 57. 
“ Was not Ovidius Naso right to sing, 
Auld Tam for cocktails is the very Wee | 


Queries. 


Anonymovs.—W ho are the authors of the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. “ Translations from the Servian Minstrelsy: to which 
are added some specimens of Anglo-Norman Romances.” 
Lond, 1826, 4to, 

2. “ Poems by an Amateur.” London, 1818, 8ve. 

3. “A Suggestive Inquiry into the Hermetic Mystery.” 
Lond, 1850, 8vo. 

ONALED. 


BreecueEs a.p. 1610,— 


“ But the naturall man perceiveth not 2 things of the 
Spirit of God,” 1 Cor. ii, 14. a 

“But the natural man receiveth not the things of y* 
Spirit of God.” —Baxter’s Polyglot. 

Will any learned divine of Oxford or Cambridge 
or (as the lawyers say) elsewhere inform a poor and 
needy student what is meant by this peculiar form 


of “the” in the above text—{ alias y*? Why 


did the translators use it only in this place. [ 
cannot find it in any other part of either Bible. 
THETA. 


Carpivar am very anxious to 
discover the history of a coat of arms described in 
Clark's Introduction to Heraldry, viz., “ Argent 
tower sa. having a scaling ladder raised against it 
in bend sinister. This is the arms of Cardivar a 
Dinwall, Lord of Aberser, in South Wales.” Coul 
either yourself or any of your numerous readers 


| interested in heraldry and genealogy, and who 
| have access to books I do not possess, kindly in- 


form me who this Welsh dignitary was, aD 
where the manor was from which his title was 
W. 
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Dovecot, or Cotvmparium.—At Dagling- 
worth, Gloucester, there is a fine specimen in the 
form of a circular detached stone tower, with 
nesting holes all round its interior, and the ancient 
pivoted central post with the attached perches for 
the birds and the ascending ladder for the at- 
tendant. I know of examples at Willington, 
Bedfordshire, Garway, Herefordshire (circular 
example, thought by some to have been built by 
the Templars who had a preceptory there), and at 


Oldcourt, ae i in the same county, and should | 


like to know of other examples with dates and 
other particulars. Joun Piaeor, Jun., F.S.A. 


Lorp Fotxynenam.—At the head of the court 
roll for the manor of Shepeshered, co. Leicester, 
in 4 Henry VII. Viscount Beaumont, the lord of 
the manor, is styled also Lord Bardolf and Folk- 
yngham. He assumed the title of Bardolf be- 


cause his ancestor married one of the daughters | 


and co-heirs of the last lord, who was attainted. 

But whence did he get the title of Folkyngham ? 

Can any of your contributors give me an authority 

for the title ? A. J. H. 
Temple. 


Hatz.—I am anxious to know what is the de- 
rivation, or derivations (for there may well be 
more than one), of the local name Hale. There 
are villages so called in Cheshire, Cumberland, 
Hants, Lancashire, and Lincolnshire. The local 
name Hales is found in Norfolk, Shropshire, and 
Staffordshire. I believe Hale is a name used in 
some places to designate a plot of low land by the 
side of a river or streamlet. I should be glad to 
know of instances of this. A. 


Herper.—There is a reference of Herder to 


Aschylus in the following ray (Philosophy of 


History, part ii. p. 96), which I am unable to 
find. Can any of your correspondents point out 
the passage in A2schylus to which he refers ? — 
“Als Homer gesungen hatte, war in seiner Gattung 
kein zweiter Homer denkbar; jener hatte die Blithe des 
epischen Kranzes gepfliickt und wer auf ilin folgte, 


musste sich mit cinzelnen Blittern begniigen. Die grie- | 


chischen Trauerspieldichter wihlten sich also eine andere 
Laufbahn; sie assen, wie ZEschylus sagt, von Tisch 
Homers, bereiteten »ber fiir ihr Zeitalter ein anderes 
Gastmal.”—« When Homer had sung, we could expect 
no second Homer in his peculiar species of poetry; he 
had plucked the bloom of the epic crown, and whoever 
followed must be satisfied with the leaves only. The 
Greek tragic writers, therefore, chose another career; 


they ate, as schylus says, from the table of Homer, but | 
— for the age in which they lived another kind of | 


quet.” 
Where is this to be found ? C. T. Ramaer. 


Tar Horry Gnost.— Was the Holy Ghost fre- 
quently represented by a female figure in medieval 
sculptures, and can you refer me to any examples ? 

G. W. M. 
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Lintey.—I have several volumes, containing 
| MS. musical compositions, chiefly church services, 
| anthems, &c., by Wm. Linley and 0. T. Linley. 
| William was the youngest son of Thomas Linley, 
who succeeded Garrick as one of the patentees of 
| Drary Lane Theatre. There were twelve children 
| altogether. I should be glad to ascertain whether 
QO. T. Linley was one of them. William was born 
|in 1771, and, I believe, died not very long ago. 
| I have no memoranda whatever relating to O. T. 
Linley. Some copyright compositions of the 
“late” Mr. George Linley were offered for sale 
| by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson last week. 
B. Sr. J. B. Jour. 


Southport, Sept. 8, 1868. 


Watter Lupp anp tHE ALipApr.—There has 
| been mention of the Alidade several times in 
“N. & Q.” I think, therefore, the following de- 
finition from the very rare book of Ludd may be 
interesting. Walter Ludd's book is so rare that I 
| have not been able to find any mention of it at all 
| in any of the larger bibliographical works. Its 
| full title is — 


“Speculi Orbis succinctiss. sed | penitenda neq3 | 
inelegans Declara| tio et Canon, Renato Sicilia Regi, 
&c., dicatum.” 

Although this book of four leaves, folio, con- 
tains some interesting notices respecting America, 
it is not an original work. Walter Ludd was a 
calligrapher, and he has taken one of the MSS. 
| which were common at the time, and interpolated 
the notices alluded to above to make a saleable 
| article. I will give the colophon, and end with 
| the definition of the Alidade :— 


“ Declarationis in Specula Orbis p Gualtherii Ludd 
| Canonictii divi Deodati illustrissimi Renati Solymorum 
| ac Sicilix Regis, &c. Secretarium dignissima diligenter 
| paratum et Industria Joannis Griingeri Arg(tii impres- 

sum Finis.” 
| The following is the commencement of a sec- 
tion: — 

“De Indice Alidada. Tenuis sed latus index & tam 
logus q3 magn’ est horar’ circulus (q’ alidada vocat ) sup 0@s 
hos circulos ptendit. Eius ofticium est ostédere légitudinis 
mensura cii rota voluit. Méstrat etia contraria midi loca 
atq3 inuenit ex gdibus sup eo signatis latitudo eleua- 
| tidis.” 

The date of the intreductory section is 1507. 
The work itself is in Gothic letter, and printed 
about 1510. Lhavea query: What do the words 
in the title “et Canon” allude to? There are no 
| maps or canon of latitudes. 


W. Barrett Davis. 


| Naporron I.—I have in my possession a minia- 
| ture painting on ivory, representing an ideal scene 
| in Napoleon's life by De Lage: so I read the name 
| in the left-hand lower corner. In the fereground, 
on a small rocky island, Napoleon and supposed 
family group—seven figures inall. On the right, 
clear of the island, and with clouds rolling at 
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their feet, some of his generals, in advance of the during the Peninsular War in the years 1813-14? 


French guard, with his favourite Mameluke in | Probably 


attitude of prostration; making a group of nine, 
with innumerable figures in the right background. 
Size of the painting, three inches and a quarter 
by one and three-quarters, 

Sovrnern Cross. 


“One 18 ONE AND ALL ALonE.”—Can any of 
your readers tell me where I can find an old song 
or rhyme beginning — 

“ One is one, and all alone, 
Ever more shall be so” ? 


I believe it is a West-of-England production, | 


and belongs either to Devon or Cornwall. 


the money was taken in either the 
“ Fox,” “ Vixen,” or “ Bulldog” frigates. 
Liszoy, 

Tue one of the 
registers of the parish of Donnybrook, near Dublin, 
there is the following entry of burial : — 

“ 1713, July 19. Richard Pigeon.” 

Was this the Mr.’ Pigeon from whom the pre- 
sent Pigeon-house (of which an interesting ac- 
count is given in All the Year Round, June 4, 
1864, p. 395) derives it name ? ABHBA. 


Scortisn Game: “ Rrye.”—Children in 


H. B. | Glasgow have a favourite game, in which a num- 


| ber join hands, and go round slowly in a circle, 


PassacE In “Sea Dreams.”—I happened lately singing what may be written — 


to be in company with an Italian gentleman, | 


when the conversation turned on the difficulty of 
understanding Dante. He replied that there were 
passages in some of our modern English poets 
quite as difficult to understand. I expected him 


“ Here we go by jingo ring, 
By jingo ring, by jingo ring; 
Here we go by jingo ring, 
And round @bout Mary matan’sy.” 


At the end of the verse all bend down to the 


to adduce Robert Browning, but he turned up | ground, and rising again, resume the song and 
the following passage in “Sea Dreams” in proof | the movement without variation. This apparently 


of his statement : — 
“ True indeed ! 
One of our town, but later by an hour 
Here than ourselves, spoke with me on the shore; 
While you were running down the sands, and made 
The dimpled flounce of the sea-furbelow flap, 
Good man, to please the child. She brought strange 
news.” 
The first query he put was—“ What is the pre- 
cise meaning of the expression: 
* and made 
The dimpled flounce of the sea-furbelow flap” ? 
Many interpretations were elicited from those 
present, but none gained general acceptance — 
some ‘holding that “the dimpled flounce” means 
the sand, and others that it means the edge of the 
water, and that “ducks and drakes” were being 
made to please the child. I shall be glad to hear 
the opinions of yourself, or of some of your cor- 
respondents, on the subject. 
he second query he put was as to the con- 
struction of the passage. I must confess that, at 
first sight, it seemed ambiguous; and that I was 
inclined to think that there should be only acomma 
after “shore,” and that “One of our town” was 
the nominative to “made,” which “and” coupled 
with “ spoke.” This, however, was clearly wrong. 
The “One of our town,” is clearly the “she” who 
“brought strange news.” 
that it is, if not incorrect, at all events very inele- 
gant, to make “and” couple “ were running” and 
“made.” I should like to know whether you 


agree with me on this point. T.G 


PAYMASTER IN THE PENINSULAR War.—What 
was the name of the gentleman (supposed to be a 
civilian) who took out the pay to the troops 


| unmeaning performance received a very curious 
explanation, which I beg to offer you. 

A friend of mine being in Antwerp recently, 
saw some children going through the same actions 
to the familiar tune, but here there was a figure 
of the Madonna in the centre. 

1. Does the last line of the rhyme mean “Round 
about Mary our matins say” ? 

2. What do the other lines mean ? 

3. Is this apparent relic of Mariolatry a com- 
mon game in other parts of this kingdom, and in 
other countries ? 

4, Has the game been introduced, or is it a 
remnant of the old faith? If a remnant, are there 
others that can be compared with it ? E. M. 


Monument. — In the sale of 
books and curiosities of the late Mr. William E. 
Burton, comedian, which took place in New York 
in October 1860, was “a reduced copy of the 
monument of Shakspeare” (lot 6102). I should 


like to know at what price it was sold. Probably 
some of the American readers of “N. & Q.” can 
inform me. WYLIE. 

Socke: Socxine: Trzt.—In the ancient ac- 
count-book for the parish of Cowden, in the 


| county of Kent—one of the most interesting 
| remarkable documents of its kind in England— 


But it seems to me | 


| 


occur the following entries : — 

“ 1643. To Margaret Botting in time of her sicknesse 
at several times, 2s, 8d.; item, paid for a sheet to | 
her in, 2s, 84d.; and for laying her forthe and socking of 
her, 2s, 2hd.” 

“ 1671. For Carrying William Stamford to Tullys, and 
for vittleing him, and tilt, 2s, 0d.” 


I wish for the derivation of the words printed 
in italics. Epuvunp Tew, M.A. 
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Soxes.—Who wrote, and where can be found, | 
the Scottish song entitled “Sandy and Jenny” ?— | 
the first line of which, quoting from memory, is 
as follows : — 

“ Stay, stay, bonnie lassie ; say, whither awa a | 
can the song be found ? | 

H. P. Bropre. | 

Logansport, Indiana. 

Where can we find the lines on the Massacre of | 
Glencoe, beginning with the line — 

« The flag was furled, and mute the drum,”— 
and who wrote them ? Trio. 

Tae Vorcanors In AvverGcNE. —Is not their | 
eruption mentioned by Gibbon, or by the autho- | 
tities that he cites? Where and at what date 
did the eruption take place ? Lztivs. |} 

Sie Jawes on Wittsrorp.—I have | 
lately seen an old picture representing “ Sir James | 
Wilford, Knight.” He is represented in a three- | 

uarter length facing to the left, in armour, and | 

olding a baton in his right hand, and the picture | 
is painted on panels. At the top left-hand corner 
of the picture is this coat,—Quarterly, 1 and 4 | 
gules a chevron engrailed between 3 lions’ heads | 
or, 2 and 8, argent 3 hunting horns stringed sable; 
crest a lion rampant vert. Under the arms “Anno | 
Domini 1547,” and over “ Aitatis suze 32.” At 
the top right hand a representation of “ Hadding- 
ton toon,” under which is written, “Taken and 
defended against tow beseages of the Scotes as- | 
isted of the French bie the valeure of the Englishe | 
men this Knight being theyre Captayne.” Ishould | 
be glad to know when this Sir James Wilford 
died, and what is his proper place in the Wilford 
pedigree; and I should also like to be referred to 
any fully traced genealogy of the family. I have 
consulted Morant’s Essex, ii. 34, 44, 581, 583, 605; 
Harl. MS. 5801, fo. 64 b; Society of Antiquaries 
MS. 163, being a copy of the Visitation of Kent, 
1663. G. W. M. 


Queries with Answers. 


Dr. Freup, Dray or book is 
mentioned in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes (i. 129), 
entitled Some Short Memorials of the Life of Dr. 
Richard Field, 8v0, 1717, which I was lately un- 
able to find at the British Museum. Can any 
reader, who has been more fortunate or skilful in 
using the Catalogue, inform me if Dr. Field mar- 
Mied a second wife, and if her name was Dorothy ? 

C. W. 

[The Short Memorials of Dr. Richard Field, 1716-17, 
8v0, were written by his son Nathaniel Field, and will be 
found under the name of the latter in the Catalogue of 
the British Museum, The first wife of Dr. Richard Field 
was Elizabeth Harris, the daughter of Richard Harris, 
Rector of Hardwick, Bucks. “ After her death,” says his 


biographer, “he continued a widower about two years, 
when he was persuaded by some of his friends, for the 
good of his children, and his own future comfort, to marry 
again; and they recommended unto him for a wife a 
religious, wise, understanding woman, the widow of Dr. 


| John Spencer, sometime President of Corpus Christi Col- 


lege in Oxford, of whose birth and education Mr. Izaak 
Walton gives us a very good character in the Life of 
Mr. Hooker.” We learn from the pedigree of the Cran- 
mer family, printed in Nicolas’s edition of Walton’s Com- 
plete Angler (vol. i. p. cxlii.), that Dorothy, the eldest 
daughter of Thomas Cranmer (the archbishop’s nephew), 


| was married to an individual of the name of Field, “ pos- 


sibly,” adds Nicolas, “ Dr. Richard Field, Dean of Glou- 
cester, the friend of Hooker.” He then adds that “it is 
certain that one of Thomas Cranmer’s daughters was the 
wife of Dr. John Spencer, President of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, the bosem friend and fellow pupil of 
Hooker, and editor of his works.” Fron these statements 
it is probable that Dorothy Cranmer was first the wife of 
Dr. Spencer, and that her second husband was Dr. Richard 
Field. ] 

Naprrne.” — Hotten’s Slang Dic- 
tionary, presumably the latest if not the best 
authority on the subject of cant and slang words, 
makes no mention as a cant term of the phrase 
to be “caught napping.” Coles’s English Dic- 
tionary (my copy of which is dated 1732) gives 
the word “ Nap, to cheat at dice”: so that to be 
caught “napping,” was to be caught cheating at 
dice, and not to be discovered indulging in an in- 
appropriate forty winks—the sense in which the 
term is now used. In the Bibliography of Slang and 
Cant attached to the Dictionary, Hotten makes no 
mention of Cole, although in his little book are 
to be found the meanings of a large number of 
cant words, concerning which he remarks in his 
preface : — 

“Tis no disparagement to understand the canting 
terms : It may chance to save your throat from being cut, 
or, at least, your pocket from being pick’d.” R 

I. 


[There is a common saying: “We caught him nap- 
ping, as Morse did his mare.” It appears there was a 
man of the name of Morse who had a mare very wild and 
difficult to catch, and one day seeing her lying in a 
slough, and thinking she was asleep, he exultingly ex- 
claimed, “ Well, I’ve caught thee napping at last !”"—the 
poor mare being at the same time as dead as Julius Cesar, 
There is also a ballad, sung by the farmers of South 
Devon, of which the last line of each verse is “‘ As Morse 
caught the mare.” ] 


HANOovVERIAN Corns: SovEREIGNS. — 

“ Constable Yewer, 191 D, on searching the prisoner, 
found nine Hanoverian coins in his possession.” — 
Standard, Sept. 12, 1868, 

It seemed once rather a shame to call these 
wretched little jettons “ Hanoverian coins,” but 
now I suppose they are the only ones that are in 
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active circulation. They have on the obverse the 
Queen’s head, and the legend—* Victoria, Queen 
of Great Brit.”; and on the reverse, St. Geo 
and the dragon: legend—To Hanover,” 1837. 
Are there other dates than this? I want to know 
on what occasion they were struck, and why “To 
Hanover” is on them. The date is when our 
Queen ascended the throne, when she was neither 
to Hanover, nor Hanover to her, but just the 
opposite. NEPHRITE. 


{Is not our correspondent’ under a wrong impression 
as to the obverse of the token? And is not the figure 
which he describes as St. George really intended for the 
late Duke of Cumberland, who did go to Hanover in 
1837 for the purpose of ascending the throne, in conse- 
quence of the prevalence of the Salic law in that 
country ? 


Wanrpen or Gatway.—In the Letters of Peter 
Plymley, Sydney Smith speaks of the (Roman) 
Catholic on | in Ireland as consisting of twenty- 
six bishops and the Warden of Galway, a digni- 
tary enjoying (Roman) Catholic jurisdiction. Will 
you, or any of your correspondents, give us any 

urther account of this dignitary ? E. H. A. 

[The Roman Catholic Warden of the Collegiate Chapel 
of St. Nicholas, Galway (who has been sometimes de- 
scribed by the term quasi episcopus), was a prelate’chosen 
triennially by the lay-patrons of the town, who exercised 
episcopal jurisdiction over an extensive district and popu- 
lation in the capital of the province, but“subject to the 
triennial visitation of the metropolitan of Tuam. His 
institution by the chapter or vicars conferred on him all 
the necessary faculties in ordinary for this jurisdiction. 
He possessed a visitorial power over_all religious founda- 
tions within the limits of the wardenship ; had the privi- 
lege of sending two students to the Royal College of St. 
Patrick, Maynooth ; was entitled to a chair and vote in 
synod, with mitre, crosier, and pontificals, as other pre- 
lates; but he could not administer the sacrament of con- 
firmation, confer orders, or consecrate the sacred unction. 
(Hardiman’s Jistory of Galway, ed, 1820, p, 264.) A 
few years since the Wardenship was elevated into a 
Roman Catholic bishopric. } 


Macponett or Lerx.—Can any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” inform me where I can find a 
pedigree of the Macdonells of Leek? They were 
a branch of the Glengarry family, being descended 
from one of the sons of Donald Macdonell, called 
Donald Laggan, who died in 1630, Leek is near 
Fort Augustus, in Invernesshire. G. J. A. 

[Some valuable genealogical notes of the Macdonalds, 
a branch of the Glengarry family, may be found in 
Anderson’s Scottish Nation, ii. 728.] 


“Tre WORLD KNOWS NOTHING OF ITs GREATEST 
Men.” —Can any of your readers inform me whence 
this line comes ? Caries J. LANGHORNE, 

[Taylor's Philip van Artevelde, Pt. 1, Act I. Se. 5.] 


Replies. 
BELLS: BELL-RINGING: BELL-LITERATURE. 
S. xii. 453.) 


It is now many months since there appeared 
amongst the literary notices of “N. & Q."'a pro. 
mise of a forthcoming publication by the Rey. H. 
T. Extacomse upon “ bells in all the old parish 
churches of Devonshire, with a supplement con- 
taining an account of bell-founding, and a list of 
bell-literature, with many other articles connected 
with the same subject.” I have never observed 
any review upon this work, and therefore su 
it has not yet been published. If such should be 
the case, 1 am sure MR. ELtacomse will not be 
displeased with a reference to a passage in the 
Quarterly Review, as it gives in a few lines a mass 
of authorities upon what may be called the anti- 
quities of “ bell-literature.” The passage I refer 
to is the following :— 

“Campanology was a subject so much at his (Dr. 
Parr’s) heart, that in one of his letters he intimates an 
intention of treating upon it at large. In the Bibliotheca 
Parriana, p. 479, is a long note on Magius de Tintinna- 
bulis, in which he notices Pacchichelli de Tintinnabulo 
Nolano as the only learned work he had met with on bells, 
He does not seem to have fallen in with the commen- 
tary of Angelus Roccha, or the poetry of Dellingham, or 
the Campanologie Rationale of Durandus, or the huge 
folio of Valentinus, which would have been a great com- 
fort to the Doctor’s mind. What would he have said, 
however, to the incomparable theory of Frater Johannes 
Drabicius, who, in his book De Celo et Celeste Statu, 
printed at Mentz, 1618, employs 425 pages to prove that 
the principal employment of the blest in heaven will be 
the continual ringing of bells” !— Quarterly Review, vol. 
xxxix. p. 308. 

The admiration for bell-ringing is not confined 
to England. The Irish participate fully in it, as 
testified in lines composed by the greatest of our 
departed poets—Moore in his “ Evening Bells,” 
and by the truest and best of our living aa 
Denis Florence Mac Carthy, in “The Bell- 
Founder.” 

The taste for bell-ringing is not one, however, 
that is universally diffused, as I shall presently 
show by an extract from the published writings of 
a French author who lived in the last century 
and was known as John Baptist Thiers. This 
gentleman was a Doctor of Divinity, and his 
opinions as to bell-ringing, it will be seen, were 
directly opposed to those of the Protestant Doctor 
Parr and the Roman Catholic Brother John Dr- 
bricius : — 

“Tt is necessary here to remark,” says Dr. Thiers, 
“that the dullest persons (/es gens les plus grossiers) are 
those most attached to bells, and take the greatest delight 
in hearing them ring. The Greeks, who are a most ét- 
lightened people, had few bells previous to the time they 
were subjected to the Ottoman Empire ; and, even now, 
they have scarcely any, being obliged to make use of 
tablets of iron or wood to collect the faithful in their 
churches. The Italians, who pique themselves upon 
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‘rituality or refinement (delicatesse), have also very few 
hells, and even these are by no means of a large size. 
The Germans and the Flemings, on the contrary, have 
yery big bells, and a great number of them also. This 
comes from their scanty politeness (peu de politesse). 
Prasants, people of a low condition in life, children, fools, 
deaf and dumb, all delight in bells, or in hearing them 
ring. Intellectual (spirituelles) persons have no taste for 
ay such thing. The sound of bells annoys them, pesters 
them, gives them a pain in their head, and confuses them. 
—*Le son des cloches les importune, les incommode, leur 
fait mal & Ja téte, les étourdit.” 

And to this he adds a cme of folk-lore, which 
may be considered as invaluable for “ N.& Q.” :— 

“An infinity of simple and ignorant people believe that 


when the church bells are not rung at a baptism the 
children will become deaf, and will have no voice for 


chanting; whereas when the bells are rung, the children | 


will have a fine ear, and will sing very well.” 


The readers of “N. & Q.” will be surprised to 
learn that the sentiments of Dr. Thiers are to this 
day not only entertained at Malta, but even 
strongly sympathised with by English travellers, 
and, I suppose, the English authorities in that 
island. I take the following paragraph from The 
Times newspaper of Noy. 2, 1865 : — 

“English travellers who are in the habit of making 
any stay in Malta, will be glad to Jearn that a vigorous 
attempt has just been made on the part of the Roman 
Catholic bishop to lessen the nuisance of the ringing of 
church bells. The edict prohibiting all superfluous ring- 
ing caused quite an excitement among the ignorant and 

igoted. In some instances the populace broke open the 
doors of the belfries, and rang the customary noisy peals, 
in spite of the bishop's order to the contrary. A large 
number of persons have been brought before the magis- 
trates and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment for 
breaches of the peace. The more sensible Maltese hail 
with joy the determination of the bishop to put down the 
nuisance, which had become a reproach to the island.” 


I can well sympathise with the enthusiastic 
delight experienced in one place by the dulcet 
chiming of bells, and the irritability provoked in 
another by their incessant and clamorous tintin- 
nabulation. I remember, as a child, noticing with 
delight the delicious tones of the bells of my 
native parish—St. Audeon’s in Dublin; and I was 
witness, as a young man, to an amusing instance 
of the same pleasure being participated in by my 
fellow parishioners, 

One of the first relaxations of the old penal 
laws in the present century was the right conceded 
to Roman Catholics of controlling the scandalous 
expenditure of their money in all sorts of parish 
jobs by exclusively Protestant vestries. At one 
of these open vestries, the late Alderman John 
Reynolds, M.P., proposed to strike out the salaries 
of the bell-ringers for this reason—viz. “That the 

lls were only rung for services in the Protestant 
church, and therefore Protestants and not Roman 
Catholics ought to pay for thems’ 

Upon this ay being made there was an 
universal outcry from all sides of the vestry-room. 


| ‘The Roman Catholics were to a man opposed to 
it; and I remember one of them using some such 
words as these : — 

“Oh! Mr. Reynolds! Mr. Reynolds! let us have our 
old bells. By Gorra, sir! I don’t care what else you ask of 
us—we'll go with you and against it; but really, sir, we 
can’t vote against the bells—the sweet, blessed bells ! 
Why, sir, we wouldn't ever think it was the Sunday if 


we didn’t hear the beautiful bells of St. Audeon’s. 

“Well! well! have it so, as you wish for it,” replied 
| John Reynolds; “they are the same bells that were in 
the church befure the Protestants took it from us. It was 
upon principle I proposed to abolish the salaries of the 
ringers ; but at the same time I would myself be heartily 
sorry not to hear the bells of St. Audeon’s on the Sunday 
morning. 

Living at present not thirty feet from the 
side of the largest church in Dinan, I can bear 
| testimony to the incessant hammering of bells. 

There is no such thing as a chime, or a perfect 

peal of bells; there is a noise, and no music. The 

only place in France in which I have heard a 

‘oly pretty chime has been in Dunkirk; but the 

bells of St. Eloy are, I suspect, a memorial of the 

English having at one period possession of that 
| maritime fortress. Here “the clashing and the 
clattering of the bells” is continuous; and if 
one did not know the several purposes their ring- 
ing indicated, the noise would be intolerable. The 
bells are rung preliminary to every sacrament that 
is administered, and every ceremony that is per- 
formed within the walls of the church. A quar- 
ter of an hour before every mass the bell rings, 
and there may be from fifteen to twenty masses 
said in St. Sauveur’s between six and nine o’clock 
every morning. Then the bells are rung for the 
Angelus at six in the morning, twelve at noon, and 
six in the evening. If there is a funeral service— 
and there may be two, three, or four in the same 
day—there is incessant bell-tolling. Every time 
the Blessed Sacrament is borne from the church to 
pass in procession through the streets and be ad- 
ministered in their own homes to the sick, there 
is bell-ringing. Every time that a person—rich 
or poor—is in “the last agony,” there is loud 
bell-ringing to summon the pious and charitable 
before the altar of Mount Carmel to assist the 
priest who is praying there for the dying. Every 
time there is a marriage there is bell-ringing ; and 
every time there is a baptism—no matter whether 
the infant is the child of a beggar, a citizen, or 
noble — there is a long, loud, uproarious battering 
of all the be'ls, small and great, to manifest the 
joy of the church in having received a new mem- 
ber within its fold. And last of all, there is here 
what has been so long abolished in England—“ the 
curfew bell.” It begins its sad sombre ding-dong 
tolling at three-quarters past nine every night, 
and continues until ten o'clock, when all owners 
of cabarets are subjected to a heavy fine if their 
drinking-booths are not then cleared of every de- 
scription of customer. ‘Thus you may perceive 
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the bell-ringing is incessant, and there is so “ mu- 

sical a discord” that it is apt to make ill-tem- 
red persons very angry, and all nervous indivi- 

very irritable. Wa. B. Mac Cane. 
Place St. Sauveur, Dinan, France, 


ISIAC BRONZE TABLE, 
S, ii. 178, 238.) 


The celebrated altar-piece of Isis, which after 
so many vicissitudes is preserved in the Museum 
of Turin, has been the object of attention and 
investigation to various learned men, and the 


hieroglyphics by which it is covered have been | 


minutely and variously engraved in their several 
works, For A2neas Vico of Parma, who, I think, 
was the first who gave his attention to the sub- 
ject, it was engraved in full size. This, however, 

have not seen. Pignorius was the next, in his 
curious work : — 

“ Vetustissime Tabule Anew Hieroglyphicis, hoc est 
sacris Agyptiorum litteris celate, accurata explicatio,” 
&c. 4to. Venetiis, 1605.” 

This I have not seen, my own copy being the 
second edition of the same work, with a different 
title, which I transcribe : — 

“Characteres Egyptii, hoc est Sacrorum quibus 
#gyptii utuntur, simulachrorum, accurata delineatio et 
explicatio, qua antiquissimarum superstitionum origines, 


iones, rit ba i - 
| which constitute an epitome of the whole Egyptian theo- 


yeterum loca explicantur atque emendantur, | sy: 


nam historiam illustrandam, enarruntur, et multa scrip- 
torum 
Autore Laurentio Pignorio Patavino. Accessit ab eodem, 
Auctarium, in quo ex antiquis Sigillis Gemmisque selec- 
tiora quedam ejus generis, et veterum hereticorum amu- 
leta exhibentur. Omnia in es pulcherrimé incisa, et in 
lucem emissa per Joannem Theodorum, et Joannem 


Israel De B frat rman 4to. Francofurti, | ye r 
ee oa colare’s | served at Turin is the “ Bembine,” so-called from 


M.DC.VuI.” 


Besides the engravings interspersed in the text, 
this volume has fifteen pages of engraved hiero- 
glyphical representations, and forty-three leaves 
of explanatory letterpress. The theory of Pigno- 
rius, who sees in the mystic figures merely the 
representation of the ceremonies of a sacrifice after 
the A°gyptian rite, is advocated with equal brevity 
and learning, and is held to be the most simple 
and probable. His little work reached yet a 
third edition, in which the title again underwent 
achange. lt now appeared as — 

“ Mensa Isiaca, qué Sacrorum apud Egyptios ratio ac 
simulacra subjectis tabulis eneis simul exhibentur et ex- 
plicantur. 4to. Amsterdam, 1669.” 


Of this the Rev. Hartwell Horne says that it is 
“ The best edition of a most curious work. Pig- 
norius is allowed to have succeeded best in de- 
ciphering the meaning of the mystic table of 
Isis.” (Introd. to Bibliog., p. 460.) 

Not having seen this edition, I cannot say in 
what respect it differs from that of 1608. “Mr. 


Horne appears not to have been aware of the 
earlier one of 1605, as he erroneously states the 
first to have appeared at Frankfort. I beliey 
however, that so far as regards the text, the one 
is a reprint of the other. 

The subject of the Isiac table is further dis. 
cussed by Kircher, in his Cdipus Xgyptiacu 
(Rome, 1652-4, 4 vols. folio), by Montfaucon, 
Yablonski, and Caylus, in whose several works 
engraved representations will also be found. War. 
burton considered it the most modern monument 
of ancient Egypt, and Champollion regarded it as 
the work of an artist who had no esoteric ac- 

uaintance with the mystic rites of the goddess 

ince the expression of this opinion, the Isise 
tablet has lost much of the interest with which it 
was formerly regarded. 

I have also before me — 

“The New Pantheon; or, Fabulous History of the 
Heathen Gods, Goddesses, Heroes, &c., explained in a 
manner entirely new, &c., by Samuel Boyse, A.M. The 
fifth edition, by William Cooke, A.M., &c. 8vo. Salisbury, 


1777. 


Here are given three plates identical with the 
engravings of De Bry in the work of Pignorius, 


| The explanation which accompanies these plates 


is prefaced by the statement, that 


“ These thrée following plates—viz. of Isis, Osiris,and 
Orvs, were taken originally from the Bembine or Isiac 
table in the Bodleian. This table or altar-piece is of 
brass, full of hieroglyphics, inlaid in silver and enamel, 


y. Ithas been described, copied, and elaborately ex- 
plained by the learned Jesuit, Athanasius Kircher, in his 
(Edipus Egyptiacus, vol. iii. p. 80 et seq. Rome, 16547, 


| Hor. Apoll.” 


Here there appears to be something, which, to 
me at least, requires explanation. The table pre- 


| its having been purchased by Cardinal Bembo 


from a locksmith who had bought it at the sack 
of Rome in 1525. There can hardly be two Bem- 
bine Isiac tables, with similar inscriptions. 
then the Bodleian table a copy of that at Turin? 
I have before me another work on the subject 
of Isiac worship, the citation of which may be in- 
teresting to your correspondent. It is entitled :— 
“ Joannis Olive Rhodigini In Marmor Isiacum Roma 
nuper effossum Exercitationes, &c, 8vo. Roma, 1719. 


Here we have an account of a marble altar 
discovered in 1719 in the foundations of the 
Casanatensian Library (Minerva) at Rome. A 
copper-plate gives the four sides of the altar, m 
fair preservation, and the author presents usm 
his explanatory commentary, with a learned dis- 
sertation on the worship of the Egyptian deities 
at Rome. Bates. 


Birmingham. 
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JOSHUA SYLVESTER AND “THE SOULE’S | 
ERRAND.” | 
(4 S. ii. 263.) 

I have to thank various friendly correspond- | 
ents for (private) communications on my con- | 
templated inclusion of a collective edition of the 
Works of Joshua Sylvester in my privately- 

inted and limited, Fidler Worthies’ Library : 
and in answer to Mr. WILLIAMs’ query—Whether | 
lintend to give “The Soule’s Errand” to Syl- | 
yester, and on what evidence f—I beg to state : 

1. That “The Soule’s Errand,” as it appears in 
Sylvester's folio of 1641, must be assigned to him ; 
and therefore, have its place in his writings. 

2. That Mr. WiLLIAMs, in common with most, | 
seems to be unaware that this version, in its 
twenty stanzas, embraces only seven of the more 


ect poem; and throughout omits the refrain | 
The Lie 

8. That in the folio of 1641, the lines are 
among Sylvester's “Posthumi, never till now 
printed.” 

Turning back on notes 2 and 3, it seems impos- 
sible that Sylvester could write the lines of 1641 
subsequently to the consummate poem anony- 
mously published for the first time in Davison’s 
Poetical Rhapsody (2nd edition, 1608). I feel 
disposed, consequently, to see in the later posthu- 
mously-published version a rude first draught of 
the finished poem; and printed perhaps in the 
folio of 1641, because found among his MSS. and 
“youthful Remaines.” 

The Raleigh authorship has not been satisfac- 
torily made out. Will the accomplished librarian 
of the Chetham Library furnish the alleged manu- 
script evidence in his custody? Will he also tell 
us the probable writer of the MS., date, &c. ? 

I would call attention to one improved reading 
(among others) from the folio of 1641. In all 
the copies of “The Soule’s Errand” that I have 
seen, and in all the collections wherein it ap- 

| (Archbishop Trench’s Household Book of 
a Poetry being the latest), the third stanza 


“ Tell Potentates they live 
_ Acting by others’ action ; 
Not loved unless they give, 
Not strong but by affection,” &c. 
: It will be noticed that “action” and “ affec- 
pel are, to say } least, imperfect rhymes, and 
@ nonsense, Sylvester reads in perfect rhyme 
and reason : — 
“ Not lov’d unlesse they give ; 
Not strong, but by a faction.” 

Nicolas, in his edition of the Rhapsody (2 vols. 
1826), in his text (mis)reads “ affection ”; but in 
the later of _two versions from the Harleian MSS. 
reads “actions” and “factions,” in agreement 
with Sylvester (vol. ii, p. 413.) 
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It might advance inquiry into the original 
authorship, could space in “ N. & Q.” be found 


| for Sylvester's imperfect, and the Rhapsody’s per- 


fect, form of “ The Soule’s Errand.” 

I add that I shall be grateful for collations of 
early editions of Sylvester's Du Bartas, &c., on 
the basis of the folio of 1641 (my text); and also 
for any biographical, or literary, or critical memo- 
randa relating to either Sylvester or Du Bartas. 

ALEXANDER B, Grosakt. 

15, St. Alban’s Place, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


[The evidence in favour of Joshua Sylvester, Lord 
Pembroke, and Francis Davison, as claimants of “ The 
Soule’s Errand,” has been ably examined by the Rev. 
John Hannah, and completely set aside. (Poems by Sir 
Henry Wotton, Sir Walter Raleigh, and others. Lond, 
12mo. 1845.) “ This negative evidence,” says Mr. Hannah, 
“though necessary, will be insufficient, unless we can 


| produce some positive testimony in Raleigh’s favour, 


which is free from the suspicion felt towards witnesses, 
of whose statement one part has been shown to be inac- 
curate. Such the following piece must be allowed to be.” 
Then follows the poem printed from an old MS. Miscel- 
lany in the Chetham Library, commencing — 
“ Go, Eccho of the minde; 

A careles troth protest ; 

Make answere yt rude Rawly 

No stomack can digest,” &c. 

“Tn these verses,” adds Mr. Hannah, “three points 
especially deserve attention ; first, that they assign the 
disputed poem to Raleigh by name; next, that they were 
written when he was still alive, as is plain from the con- 
cluding stanzas; and lastly, that they give the reason 
why it has been found so difficult to discover its true 
author, for the thirteenth stanza intimates that ‘ The Lie’ 
was anonymous, though its writer was not altogether 
unknown.” Vide also “N, & Q.” Ist S. iv. 353.—Ep. ] 


MODERN INVENTION OF THE SANSCRIT 
ALPHABET. 


(4% S, i, 125, 610; ii. 67, 208.) 


Whoever wishes to see a discussion as to the 
Delhi and other Indian inscriptions should cer- 
tainly not omit to read Moore’s Lost Tribes; or, 
the Savons of the East and West. Dr. Moore 
not only asserts that these inscriptions are in 
Hebrew, but he has converted some of them, and 
very long ones too, into Hebrew, letter by letter 
and point by point, so as to form Hebrew words 
and sentences. I do not venture to pronounce 
any opinion upon the question whether Dr. Moore 
be right or not, but I tested his version letter by 
letter and point by point im several instances, and 
found that they exactly agreed; and in one or 
two instances I found letters in one of the alpha- 
bets in Williams’ Sanserit Grammar which were 
not in Dr. Moore’s alphabet, and these had been 
properly represented by him in Hebrew. 

Lord Lyndhurst took a great deal of interest in 
the Sinaitic inscriptions; and on one occasion 
when we were conversing about them, he said 
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that whenever an alphabet had been formed from The following also may interest many of our rath 
the figures, and the inscriptions could be turned readers. I transcribe it from the same old manu. of & 
by it, figure by figure, into words and sentences | script : — visit 
which could be translated, he should think the “ The Golilen Fridays of the Year. lege 
correct meaning had been discovered. This was, “Whosoever fasteth on the Golden Fridays and cats sugg 
in his lordship’s opinion, the only trustworthy but one meal of bread and water each Friday, and prays adde 
test of the correct rendering of inscriptions in a ‘evoutly on each of them days as followeth shall have “Cri 
previously unknown character. _ . “ First, he shall not die a sudden death, nor he shall Ile 
It is obvious that such a test is very likely to jot aie without the holy rites of the church. ae = T 
secure the truth: still it is not conclusive; for devil will have power over him. He shall see the glorious pe 
where there is no division between words, and | Virgin Mary with his own corporeal eyes before his Sir ' 


letters may or may not have a vowel understood, 
it occasionally happens that an inscription may be 
turned into different words, and yet an intelligible 
meaning may be given to each version. This is 
the case in the great Phoenician inscription on 
the sarcophagus of Esmunazar, King of Sidon, 
where, though every letter is known, the inscrip- 
tion has in some parts been turned into different 
Hebrew words, and nevertheless an intelligible 
rendering has been obtained in each case. 
* 8S. Greaves, 


PRAYER FOUND IN THE TOMB OF OUR 
SAVIOUR. 


S. ii. 105.) 


I have seen and read the prayer referred to by 
Mr. W. Sparrow Simpson. It has been widely 
circulated among the Irish people, who have much 
faith in its efficacy in preserving those who carry 
it about them from dangers and accidents. The 
prayer is usually printed on paper or linen ; some- 
times it is written. It is usually sewed in an en- 
velope of cotton, silk, cloth, &c., and is suspended 
from the neck by a tape. Ido not look upon it 
as a charm; on the contrary, I believe the people 
generally regard it as an efficacious appeal to the 
Deity to preserve them from sudden perils. A 
similar prayer appears to have been found on 
General Sheldon after the battle of Aughrim, 
whom, however, it did not preserve from death. 
(See Story’s Continuation of the Wars of Ireland.) 
I regret that I have not a copy of the prayer at 
hand to send you; I may be able to procure a 
copy. But in an old Irish manuscript volume 
now before me I find the following, which was 
written in English on a blank page by a person 


named Timothy Denaher, in whose possession the | 


old MS. appears to have been. I give it to you for 
circulation through your columns : — 


“In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.—Amen, 

“When Jesus saw the cross whereon he was to be 
crucified, he trembled and shook. The Jews asked him, 
*Have you fever or ague, or do you shake for fear of 
us?’ Jesus answered,‘I have neither fever nor ague, 
nor do I shake for fear of you. But whosoever carries 
these lines in mind or in writing for my sake, shall have 
neither fever nor ague.’ Jesus of Nazareth, King of the 
Jews, save and protect thy servant Timothy Denaher.” 


death; he shall see our Lord Jesus Christ on the cross 
forty days before his death. 

“1, The Friday after the first Sunday in Lent to fast 
ont say three Pater Nosters in honour of the Holy 
Trinity. 

“2. The Friday before the Annunciation of the Blessed 
Lady, which is the 25th of March, and to say twelve 
Pater Nosters in honour of the ‘Twelve Apostles.” 

“3. On Good Friday to say fifty-two Pater Nosters in 
honour of the Crown of Thorns, 

“4. The Friday before Ascension Day to say forty 
Pater Nosters in honour of the forty days that our Saviour 
fasted. 

“5. The Friday before Pentecost to say thirty Pater 
Nosters in honour of the Holy Ghost. 7 

“6, The Friday after Pentecost to say twelve Pater 
Nosters in honour of the Twelve Apostles. 

“7. The Friday before St. John the Baptist to say 
thirty-three Pater Nosters in honour of our Lord's Pas- 
sion. 

“8. The Friday before SS, Peter and Paul to say fifty- 
three Pater Nosters in honour of Jesus Christ. 

“9. The Friday before the first day in harvest to say 
four Pater Nosters in honour of our Saviour’s hands and 
feet. 

“10. The Friday before the second Lady Day, in ‘har- 
vest, to say five Pater Nosters in honour of the five wounds 
of our Saviour. 

“11, The Friday before All Saints five Pater Nosters in 
honour of Five Apparitions of our Saviour after his re- 
surrection. 

“12. The Friday before Christmas to say Pater Noster 
in honour of tie Tokens that will come before Dooms- 
day.” 

The efficacy of these prayers may be sup 
to depend upon the faith of those who use them; 
but they prove at least that the Irish have been a 
| wi of great faith, which, we have the highest 
authority for stating, is a great virtue at all times. 

Mavrtice Lemmas. 

Limerick. 


THE “ST. CHRISTOPHER” CALLED “OF 1423.” 
(4 S, ii. 265.) 
Mr. Horr having shown that the woodeut of 


“St. Christopher” in the Althorp library was 


roduced by means of a printing-press, 
tol on paper like that used 
by Martin Schén and Albert Diirer between 1 
and 1500, it remains for those who would contend 
for “1423” being the year when it was execu 
to prove that it is a later impression from an 0 
block. That is a question, however, with w 
I do not intend to interfere. 
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urpose of the present communication is attention is the term in which the representation 

ut together he notes on the subject of the saint is described. 
of Mr. Horr’s remark that the woodcut is di- | Erasmus, in his Militis Confessio, makes his 
yisible into two distinct parts—the saint and the | soldier put his chief trust in the image of St 
legend, the date being on the legend; and to | Christopher : — 

t a possible reason of the date 1423 being | « Thrasymachus. Sed precipua spes erat in divo Chris 
added to it. The legend runs as follows : — | tophoro, cujus imaginem quotidie contemplabar. 
“Cristofori faciem die quacunq tueris millesimo cece?. Hanno. tentoriis? Unde illic divi ? 


ate Th. Carbone pinxeramus illud in velo, 
Illa nempe die morte mala non morieris eee Han, Nimiram haudquaquam ficulaum, ut ajunt, 


The superstition — in presidium erat Christophorus, &c.” 
is more briefly descr! ee ee 7 And in his Epistle to Gaverus (Epis. 671) 


videus, poste tutus erie,” for I am indebted to Mr. 
Chaucer | Nichols’s interesting little volume on Pilgrimages 
is one of much earlier date than 1423. | to Walsingham and Canterbury), he speaks of the 
describes the Yeoman as wearing “simulacrum Christophori” as a supposed pre- 
“ A Cristofre on his brest of silver schene,” _ | servative against sudden death. 
and the gigantic wooden statue of the saintin | [t will, be noticed that Erasmus, speaking of 
the church of Notre Dame at Paris, which was | the figure of St. Christopher, uses the words 
only removed in 1785, was erected there in 1413. | “jmago” and “ simulacrum,” both clearly ap- 
The “Christopher” of the Yeoman, like the | plicable to the figure of St. Christopher; the le- 
“yernicle” of the Pardoner — | gend, on the other hand, uses facies, which would 
“A vernicle hadde he sowed on his cap,”— | rather apply not to the figure, but to the face of 
belong clearly to the class of pilgrim tokens, | the saint, and is better suited to the woodcut of 
signs, or jubilee medals, the tin and leaden figures | St. erg He in The Nuremberg Chronicle, which 
with which Erasmus describes the pilgrims as | does not descend below the bust, than to the 
being covered —“ stanneis ac plumbeis imaginibus | whole-length figure of the Althorp woodcut. 
oppletus undique” ; as indeed the author of Piers | The questions raised by Mr. Holt are very im- 
Ploughman had done before him. | portant; their solution must involve much in- 
The legend we have quoted, and which might | quiry and discussion ; and I venture to print these 
well have been inscribed round such a pilgrim’s | jottings as a small contribution’ towards the lite- 
“Cristofre” as that worn by Chaucer’s Yeoman, | rary history of the St. Christopher, in hopes of 
suggests two points for consideration. | thereby eliciting further information upon the 
The first is the date 1423. Was there in that | subject. WituraM J. Troms. 
ear the likelihood of any special demand for such | ‘ , , 
for pilgrims Cristofres were | P.S.—Since the foregoing was I have 
supposed to supply? I cannot show this de- | recollected that in the Monnoies des Evéques des 


9: | Innocens, des Fous, &c., was a medal of the face 
DADS wan ‘of St. John; and ‘upon turning to that work I 


tofres would be sure to meet with a ready sale. find it figured on plate 20 and described at p. 88. 


In the year 1389, Urban VI., by a bull—following It represents a priest between two acolytes bear- 
the example of Clement VI., who had reduced | ing the head of St. John; and in the opinion of 
the jubilees from every hundred years to fifty | the author, judging from the style of the charac- 
year’—further reduced them to thirty-three years, | ters and the design, it is of the thirteenth or 
and commanded the year 1390 to be observed as a fourteenth century. The inscription round it is 
jubilee. as follows : — 

The bull recites : — “ IC EST SIGNUM: FACIEI BEATI JOHMAYNIS BAVTISTE.” 


“Ut omnis jubileus per Clementem VI. de centesimo | _ Here, it will be seen, the word facies is used in 
mee ant emg o> = in futurum de | the sense, not of image or figure, but simply face. 
cessimo tertio anno in tricessimum tertium annum . : 3 . 
semper institueretur, et ut annus nativitatis Domini Having referred to this work, I cannot resist 
proxime venturus, videlicet 1390, esset jubileus, quo | quoting the following few lines, as applicable to 

— commovit tempus vite Domini nostri Jesu Christi in | the points I have brought forward : — 

umanitate, quod totum postquam natusest de Virgine |, is ai i 
(er thesaurus unde indulgent | Avant que invention dele gravare en bait paris 
Peccatorum omnes emanant, cumulatus) triginta trium | saints, et de les multiplier de manidre a satisfaire @ tous 


curriculo completum fuit. les besoins, il ne devait pas exister de moyen moins dis- 


by many as a year of jubilee, and if so, such Cris- 


Presuming this bull to have been acted upon, | pendieux, plus & la portée du peuple, d’avoir les repré- 
the second jubilee held by it would be the year | sentations des objets de son culte, que les images de 
| plomb qu’on pouvait attacher au bonnet ou placer au 

chevet du lit. Ces imaes ont di étre moins employées 
dans le cours du xv® siécle, lorsque les gravures sur 


1425, the date of the legend. 
The second point to which I would briefly call 
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avaient été d'un usage général,” &c. 


| the mean time 


papier devinrent communes ; mais il est & croire qu’elles reasons for that —— clear and conclusive, . Ip 


may inform J.C. J. and those 


Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me of the | who take an interest in the subject, that (accord. 
existence of any books or papers in literary jour- | ing to my view) the explanation of the seem 


nals on the special subject of these signacula, pil- | mystery may be easily found under a 
pe J viz., the absence of a date in the “ Bh 


grims’ tokens, or jubilee medals ? 


ASSESSMENTS IN Arp (4 S. ii. 296.) — These 
are commonly called rates in aid, and are made 


| proves the date; and the omission of the printer's, 


artist’s, or publisher’s name clearly indicates the 


| true reasons which rendered such a mode of pub- 


for the relief of the poor in a parish or parishes | 
other than that in which the rate is levied. Under | 
the statute 43 Eliz. ii. 3, the whole power under the | 


act was given to two justices, i.e. to petty sessions; 
and a most arbitrary and unguarded power it was, 
as may be seen in the law cases on the question, 
collected in Burn's Justice, “ Poor's Rate,” ii. 11. 
For example, the justices could charge any of the 
inhabitants of the aiding parish, instead of a fair 
rate on the whole. They could act on their power 
whenever they should “ perceive ” that any parish 
could not raise enough for its own purposes. The 
clause is still in force, but I doubt if it has been 
acted on since the new poor law. It might pos- 


sibly be sometimes necessary to enforce it, but if | 


at caution 
YITELTON. 


so it would have to be done with 
and in a very clear case. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

A Srranez Mistake S. ii. 293.) — What 
the writer in The Atheneum. had in his mind was 


this : — Notwithstanding the provision in the Act 


of Settlement, judges lost their offices six months 
aiter the demise of the crown. It is this which 
was done away with by 1 Geo. III. c. 23, at the 
instance of this king in his speech from the throne. 
See Blackstone, i. 7, p. 268. LytTELTon. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

Tue “Brock Booxs” (4" §. ii. 267.)—I con- 
fess I am somewhat amused at the wonder ex- 
pressed by your correspondent J.C. J. that I can | 
attempt to found any argument upon the absence 
of names, dates, &c. in the publications in Ger- | 


lication absolutely necessary. 


Henry F, Horr, 
6, King’s Road, Clapham Park. 


WYcHERLEY AND Burns (4" S. ii. 285.)—Let 
me offer my thanks to your correspondent 0, for 
his kind correction of my opinion that “it was 
not perhaps very likely that Burns had read 
Wycherley's Plays.” I confess that I was entirely 
unaware of the interesting passage in Burns's cor. 
respondence to which C, fas directed attention, 
I apprehend that his citation refers to a letter 
from Burns to Mr. Hill, dated Ellisland, 2nd 
March, 1790. In this he writes : — 

“T want copies of Otway’s Dramatic Works, Ben Jon- 
son’s, Dryden's, Congreve’s, Wycherley’s, Vanbragh’s, 
Cibber's, or any dramatic works of the more modern— 
Macklin, Garrick, Foote, Colman, or Sheridan.” 

To this he adds a wish to have the best French 
dramatic authors, but comic authors chiefly, and 
concludes with — 

“Tam in no hurry for all or any of these; but if you 
accidentally meet with them very cheap, get them for 
me,” 

Now we must concur with C. and Cunningham 
that this shows that Burns had a decided dra- 
matic taste, and was inclined to attempt the vie- 
tory of dramatic honours. Yet I trust that, 
without indulging any tendency to quibble, and 
in candour admitting both the force and the fair- 
ness of C.'s inference, I may say that the proof as 
regards Wycherley and Burns seems almost a 
much presumptive as conclusive. The books 
were ordered in 1790, and the order is very com- 


many of the fifteenth century—and at his sup- | prehensive. Burns says, “ He is in no hurry 

position that it would, for such reason, have been | all or any,” &c. Now the song, “ Is there for 
unusual and extraordinary if the “Block Books” | honest poverty,” is dated January, 1795, and 
had formed an exception. Let me rather beg | whether within that period Burns had obtained 


him to explain by what process of reasoning it is 
that he in the nineteenth century ventures to 


his books and had read them so as to reflect any 
idea or thought, may be perhaps an open ques 


assign positive periods of publication to those | tion. Cunningham, in a note to the letter cited, 
books quoted by him which bear no date. I pre- | adds also a quotation from a letter to Lady Har 


sume he is prepared to support his authority by 


_riet Don (undated) in which Burns writes, “I 


argument, and that he does not wish me to con- | have got Shakespeare, and begun with him.” 


clude his dates to be the mere result of a fruitful 
imaginative creation, or founded on the incon- 
clusive, and oftentimes absurd, views of Dr. Dibdin. 

I may observe, that although I draw a distinc- 
tion between the “ books printed with moveable 
type” and the “ Block Books” being published 
without date, place, or printer’s name, I[ will 
nevertheless in due course endeayour to make the 


Perhaps C. could trace some “ undesigned coil 
cidences” between the two. Buarns’s mind, li 

that of all the gifted sons of genius, was many- 
sided, and he sought, perchance, in the drama 
fresh studies of human nature, and a wider expe- 
rience of character. It would be of interest to 
see how Shakespeare and Burns may have re 
flected a thought common to both, Amid the 
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mirth of Burns there seems a shadow of sorrow, 
or a sense of that sad reflection upon life which 
evinces the great intellectual depth and compass 
of the mind of Shakespeare. Perhaps it may be 
considered as not too forced to say that it re- 
sembles the sound of the vesper bell, 

. Squilla di lontano 

Che paia il giorno pianger che si more,” 

heard amid and above the excitement of the 
populous cities of the plain. S. H. 


Karrern’s Day (4"*S. ii. 201, 233.) —Although 
Miss Baker, in her Northamptonshire Glossary, 
states that this holiday was observed only at Peter- 
borough, it is known to have been kept, for several 
generations, throughout the whole of the North- 
amptonshire lace-making districts, as well as in 
those of Bedfordshire. By some it is called 
“ candle-day,” from its forming the commence- 
ment of the season for working at lacemaking by 
candle-light. At Peterborough, according to Miss 
Baker, the workhouse children used to walk in 
procession on that day through the town. 

“They were all attired in white, and decorated with 
yarious-coloured ribbons, principally scarlet ; the tallest 
girl was selected to represent the queen, and was adorned 
with a crown and sceptre. The procession stopped at 
the houses of the principal inhabitants, and they sung 
the following rude ballad, begging for money at every 
house as they passed along : — 

“ Here comes Queen Catherine, as fine as any queen, 

With a coach and six horses a-coming to be seen ; 

And a spinning we will go, will go, will go, 
And a spinning we will go. 
“Some say she is alive, and some say she is dead, 
And now she does appear with a crown upon her head : 
And a spinning, &c. 
“Old Madam Marshall she takes up her pen, 
And then she sits, and calls for all her royal men : 
And a spinning, &c. 
“All you that want employment, though spinning is 
but small, 
Come list and don’t stand still, but go and work for all : 
And a spinning, &c. 
“If we set a spinning, we will either work or play; 
But if we set a spinning we can earn a crown a day; 
And a spinning, &c. 
“If there be some young men, and I suppose there's 


some, 
We'll hardly let them stand alone upon the cold stone : 
And a spinning, &c.” 

_ The popular tradition is, that “Queen Kathe- | 
me was a great friend to the lacemakers,” but | 
which of Henry VILI.’s two queens was the one | 
to whom the tradition refers, it seems im ible | 
to ascertain. Katherine of Arragon, after her 
divorce, resided at Fotheringay in Northampton- 
shire, which was given to her. by Henry asa kind | 
of semi-prison. Catherine Parr was born at 
Grafton, in the same nae where her father, 
Sir Thomas Parr, posse a stately residence. 


Her mother, Maud Green, was a Northampton- 
woman, being a native of Green’s Norton. 


I remember one full-length portrait of Cathe- 


rine Parr, said to be by Holbein, at Glendon Hall, 


| near Kettering. It is probable, from the intimate 


manner in which the Parr family were associated 
with the history of Northamptonshire, that the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Parr was the Queen 
Katherine referred to in the tradition. 
Joun PLUMMER. 
Hackney Wick. 


Cattern’s day was always kept on’ November 25 
by the lacemakers of Northamptonshire, and pro- 
bably is in some instances up to the present time. 
It may be worth mentioning that wheelwrights 
keep the same day as the holiday of their craft. 

J. M. Cowprr. 


Van Dunk (4% S. i. 268, 424.)—Mr. Jonn 
Appts has furnished a note on the position and 
reputation of one of the Van Dunks in 1623, I 
would add to this an old belief of mine that, but 
for the discovery of a man where a man ought 
not to have been, we should have heard the name 
in a fragment of what was evidently a — 
drinking song quoted in Webster’s and Dekker’s 
Northward Ho !—a play printed in 1607. I also 
take the opportunity of correcting a printer’s error 
in my note (3" S. ix. 506) on corrections in Web- 
ster’s plays. The passage, as I would read it, runs 
thus (Act II. Se. 1): — 

“ Hans. . . . . O mine schinen vro, we sall dance 
* lanteera tee-ra,’ and sing — Dances and sings. 

‘ Ich drincks* to you, Mynheer Van,’— 
Wat man is dat, vro? 

Hor. Nay, pray sir, on. 

Hans, Wat hondsfoot is dat, Dorothy ?” 

The Elizabethan soldiery probably became ac- 
quainted with the Van Dunks in the Low Coun- 
tries, and some of the family may have come over 
to England with them. Some Dutch families 
still, I think, take donk as the final syllable of 
their names. BrinsteEy NICHOLSON. 

W. Australia. 

Srounp ii. 133.)—This word, derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon stond, or stund, is equivalent 
to the word “instant,” as meaning a short rary 
of time. R. F. W. 8. 

Weppine Rives i. 592.)— William 
Durandus, sometime Bishop of Mende, and who 
died in 1296, wrote a very curious work, which, 
in 1843, was very ably edited by the Revs. J. M. 


| Neale and Benj. Webb—a work now very rarely 


met with. Itis entitled The Symbolism of Churches 
and Church Ornaments : a translation of the First 
Book of the Rationale Divinorum Officiorum. Now, 
under the head of “Sacraments” (chapter ix. 
pp. 185-195), I find the following observations 
upon the wedding-ring, which, be it remembered, 
were written in the thirteenth century : — 


* Brincks, ed. Dyce. 
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“ The sacrament of choice only is matrimony; and it | tum generatione causam affert, dicens: Quos propterea 


is said to be of choice because any one may be saved 
without it, Indeed, a man seeking to marry is not in- 
clined to tend towards the kingdom of heaven. . .. . 
According to S. Isidore (of Seville), women wear veils 
when they are married, so that they may know that they 
must always be subject to their husbands; and because 
Rebecca, when she saw Isaac, veiled herself. . . . . 
Also in that at the beginning of the ceremony the hus- 
band giveth a ring to the bride, this is done as a sign of 
mutual love, or rather in order that their hearts may be 
united by the same pledge. And the same ring is put on 


the fourth finger, because (as some say) a certain vein | 


runneth through it which reacheth to the heart. Also 
ene Protheus is said to have first made a ring of iron as a 
pledge of love, and to have enclosed an adamant therein: 


and from this he founded the custom of betrothing brides, | 


because, as iron subdueth all things, so doth love conquer 
all things, since nothing is more violent than its ardour. 
And as an adamant cannot be broken, so love cannot be 
evercome: for love is as strong as death. Therefore also 
he founded the custom of putting the ring on the finger 
through which a vein passeth to the heart. Afterwards, 
however, golden rings were substituted for iron, and 
were set with gems instead of adamant, because, as gold 


excelleth other metals, so doth love excel all other bless- | 


ings. And as gold is set off by the gems, so is conjugal 
love by other virtues.” 

For other descriptions of the wedding-ring, in 
works more easily attainable, see Fosbroke’s En- 
cyclopedia of Antiquities (1825, pp. 212-214 and 
691), and the Catalogue of the Loan Collection, 
South Kensington Museum, 1862, pp. 614-634, 
including the introductory remarks by E. Water- 
ton, Esq., F.S.A. T. C.N. 

Sxetr: Soup S. i. 485.) — There can be 
no doubt that Jamieson’s definition, No. 1, is the 


lutely, certainly means in the south of Scotland a 


blow on the breech with the open hand; but, | 


notwithstanding your remark, I have hundreds of 


times heard the expression, “a skelp on the side of | 


” 


the head ” or “on the lug. 
Scud is not quite synonymous. In the same 
district it is in very common use, meaning lashes. 
Mactaggart, in his Gallovidian Encyclopedia, de- 
fines it as dashes, and says “it is the same as 
scults”—a word I have rarely or never met with 
in colloquial parlance. T. G. 


356, 400, &c.)— 


“T do not quite understand,” observes Mr. DALton, 


“what Mr. Buckton means by these words: ‘ Augus- | 


tine (St.) was much interested in keeping up the notion 
of ancient men being of excessively great stature, and 
seems to have made it a point of religious doctrine. 
What particular passage in his De Civitate Dei bears out 
Mr. Bucktoy’s view ?’” 

Tornielli, in his Annales Sacri, refers to Theo- 
doret, quest. 48, in Genes., where he says the 
ordinary short stature of men was designed by 
God to teach them humility : — 


“ Beatus autem Angustinus,” he continues, “lib. xv. 
De Civit, Dei, c. 23, prope finem capitis, aliam de gigan- 


| ereare placuit Creatori, ut etiam hine ostenderetur, nop 
solum pulchritudines, veram etiam magnitndines et for. 
titudines corporum non magni pendendas esse sapienti, 
qui spiritualibus atque immortalibus, longe melioribus 
atque firmioribus, et bonorum propriis, non bonorum 
malorumque communibus, beatificatur bonis: quam rem 
alius Propheta,” ete. 


For a comment on F. C. H.’s remark — 

“If this explanation (of the Hebrew text) is denied, 
profane history must be equally on this point discredited: 
for many ancient writers speak of giants, and of having 
seen their remains,”— 
consult Zuingeri Theatrum Humane Vite, vol. ii, 
lib. 2, in principio. Cuermay, 


on Frrenps (4" §. ii. 275.)—This is 
& translation of an epigram of Claude Mermet, 
who was born at Saint-Rambert in Savoy about 
A.D.1550, and who died about a.p. 1601. Hisbest 
works are a tragedy, Sophonisbe, and — 

“Le Temps passé; ceuvre poétique, sententiense e 
morale, pour donner profitable récréation a toutes gens 
qui aiment Ja vertu.” 

Edouard Fournier, in his LZ’ Esprit des Autres 
(p. 228), gives it thus: — 

“ Les amis de l'heure présente 
Ont le naturel du melon, 
Il faut en essayer cinquante 
Avant qu’en rencontrer un bon.” 
And he adds: — 

“Pour tout vous dire, il faut vous apprendre, d’aprés 
une note de la Monnoye. & l'article de Claude Mermet 
dans la Biblioth®que de Du Verdier, que notre Savoi-ien 
avait emprunteée la pensée de son épigramme 4 une satire 


correct meaning of this word. Skelp, taken abso- | Nelli ine du 


The epigram is found, according to Fournier, at 
p- 42, ed. Lyon, 1601. 
Cravrurp Tart Ramage. 
Sxetcutne Crus or Socrery (3" S. iv. 248.) 
This excellent idea was long put into practice 
both in London and in Paris with very satisfactory 


| results. I recollect that highly gifted and most 


amiable artist, the late lamented C. R. Leslie, RA, 
telling me many years ago that, to his great de- 
light, he and several of his distinguished brothers 
of the brush used alternately to meet at each 


Giants or Scrrerure (3" S. viii. 207, 271, | other's dwellings of an evening, and that the one 


whose turn it was to receive his friends proposed 
a subject for composition he had previously re- 
flected on, when one and each set to work in 
right good earnest (one of the quickest and 
cleverest amongst whom, Mr. Leslie said, was 
A. E. Chalon, R.A.) These first flights of ima- 
gination, although frequently but rough sketcbes, 
sometimes became admirable pictures. They were 
always left with mine host, who in return off 
supper to his friends — 
“ When we are fill’d 
With wine and feasting, we have suppler souls 
Than in our fasts,” 


and very pleasant meetings they must have bee 
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with such men as Leslie, Chalon, G.S. Newton, 
Webster, and others of that ilk. PAL. | 


Patrons or Scotcu Parisnes (4 i, 172, 
928.)—if your correspondent will turn to Dr. | 
Scott's Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticane (part i. 134), 
he will find that in 1737 the Earl of Ruglen was 
patron of Cramond. The Synod of Perth and | 
Stirling is noc yet published, so that I cannot 

ive the name of the patron of Kiucardine-in- 
Genteith. T.G 


Ruyaine Latin Inscriptions (4" S. ii. 276.)— 
In a rather large collection of rubbings of brasses 
and stones, I have several curious jingling inscrip- 
tions, both in Latin and English; but none that 
would assist in supplying the words wanting in 
the Bodmin legend. I think, however, that it 
was intended to be read thus: — 

“ Hic qui tamulatur 
Thomas Le Moyle sic vocabatur 
Migrans a seculo 
Petivit a celo 
Ut hic vermibus spectatus 
Sit celo levatus.” 


F. C. H. 
Severzine Warten (4" S. ii. 276.)—I have no 
doubt that, by a “squeezing watch,’ was meant 
a repeater; and that it was so called from the 
action of pushing, or squeezing in, the side of the 
watch in order to make it strike. For the first 
repeaters, which were made towards the end of 
the reign of James II., were made to strike by 
pushing in a piece on one or both sides, which 
might well have been termed squeczing. 
F. C. H. 


The “squeezing watch,” concerning which your 
correspondent makes inquiry, would seem to be no 
other than the repeater, i. e. the kind of watch 
which may be made to strike whenever required 
by the compression of a spring. By “squeezing 
watch ” understand a watch made to be squeezed | 
or compressed. Pope, near the beginning of the 
2 of the Lock, though not in his first edition, 

ag — 
“Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knock’d the ground, 

And the press’d watch return'd a silver sound.” 

Scury. 


Peers’ Caristran Names ii, 252.)— 
The late Lord Bayning and the late Lord Rivers 
always signed their Jranks with their Christian 
names prefixed, as “ Wm. Powlett Bayning,” 
“G. Pitt Rivers.” E. Watrorp. | 

Hampstead, N.W. 

Trxper Boxes S. ii. 226.)—The earliest 
mention of the tinder-box is probably where 
Shakespeare says — 

“ Strike on the tinder, ho! — 
Give me a taper,”— 


but it was certainly used long before this, The 


word tind is, of course, derived from the Saxon 


tyndan, to kindle—employed by Wycliff, Milton, 


| and Dryden. Sanderson in his sermons, 1689, says: 


“As one candle tindeth a thousand.” Southey, 
in his Common-DPlace Book (third series, p. 49), 
has : — 

“ Featley, Clavis Mystica, 1636, p. 143.—Lights hang- 
ing in churches and noblemen’s halls, let down to be 


| tinded, i. e. lighted: a pure Saxon word, still used by the 


common people in the midland and northern counties, 
and not obsolete, as implied by some lexicographers.” 

Tine is used in Somerset and Wiltshire; tin, 
tine, tend, or tind, in Cheshire ; teen in Devonshire ; 
tind in Derbyshire ; and in the latter county tindle 
is the term used fora fire made by the childrefi 
on All Souls’ night. 

I should advise your correspondent A. K. G. to 
read a paper (illustrated) by Mr. Holland in The 
Reliquary, Oct. 1866 (vii. 65). 

Joun Piaeor, Jun., F.S.A. 


“Tue FARMER AND THE Kine” (4 S. ii. 152, 
206.)—The study of our old English ballad lore 
is not a very difficult pursuit, nor one requiring 
any great amount of acumen, and yet I am often 
surprised at the mistakes made by writers who 
venture on the subject. Take an instance of this 
in the notes gravely furnished by your corre- 
spondents as illustrating “Bishop Percy’s Manu- 
script”! Now the song of “ The Farmer and the 
King” is utterly worthless in this point of view, 
as it was written (avowedly upon the subject of 
the old ballad) by Tom Hudson, the comic-song 
writer of fifty years back; the tune being adapted 
to it by John Blewitt, the well-known composer of 
scores of such things. It was a great favourite with 
little Knight, the comedian, who frequently sung it 
on the stage in character. Becoming very popular, 
it was multiplied in penny song-books and half- 
penny broadsides, and sung by strolling actors all 
over the country. Hence it is easy to account for 
its wide-spread fame and local popularity. I 
remember, when a boy, visiting old Tom Hudson, 
who (about 1825) kept a little shop for the sale 
of his songs in the neighbourhood of Bloomsbu 
market; and from him I received a copy, with 


' many others, of “There was an old chap in the 


west countrie.” It is amusing to find your cor- 
respondents giving “various readings” of this 
modern antique, as if it were a veritable relic of 
the olden time! Epwarp F. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Percy Anecdotes, Collected and edited by Reuben 
and Sholto Perey. With a Preface by John Timbs, 
F.S.A, Chandos Library Edition. Vol. I. (Warne.) 
When the editors of these very popular series of anec- 

dotes undertook their compilation, they resolved “to 

combine instruction with amusement with a scrupulous 
regard to truth, to probability, and to morals”; and the 
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result showed ox had acted wisely in so doing, for few 
works of the kind have attained greater or better de- 
served popularity. Mr. Warne has determined that a 
new edition of them shall form a portion of his Chandos 
Library, and the first volume (the second we are in- 
formed will be ready in about a fortnight) is now before 
us, and contains, in a neatly printed form, the first 
twenty Parts of the original edition. 


The County Families of the United Kingdom; or, Royal 
Manual’ of the Titled and Untied” of 
Great Britain and Ireland, containing a Brief Notice of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, and Appoint- 
ment of each Person; his Heir, Apparent or Presump- 
tive ; as also a Record of the Offices which he has hitherto 
held, together with his Town Address and Country Re- 

~ sidence, By Edward Walford, M.A. Fourth Edition, 
greatly enlarged. (Hardwicke.) 

There are two obvious reasons why our notice of this 
bulky and useful volume should be what to many may 
— disproportionately brief. The first is, that its 
object and the manner in which that object is endeavoured 
to be carried out is fully described in the title-page. The 
second is the gratifying fact, both to editor and pub- 
lisher, that the work has given such general satisfaction, 
and met with such success, as to have exhausted three 
editions, and call for the publication of the present—the 

rth. The work is now corrected down to June last; 
and not only is it corrected, but it is very greatly en- 
larged by the addition of new names and new facts. That 
every statement to be found in it is scrupulously accu- 
rate we will not venture to affirm, for what books con- 
taining, as this does, from ten to twelve thousand notices— 
each notice including from five to fifty facts inclusive of 
dates—could lay claim to so high a character ?—but hav- 
ing tested the book by references to many accounts to be 
found in it, we are in a position to give Mr. Walford credit 
for the great care, pains, and judgment which he has 
shown in the preparation of a work, which calls in an 
especial degree for the exercise of those qualities on the 
= of the editor. We ought to add that arrangements 
ave been made for keeping the type of the County Fami- 
lies always standing, so as to admit of its being pub- 
lished annually. 

A Century of Birmingham Life: or, a Chronicle of Local 
Events from 1741 to 1841. Compiled and edited by 
John Alfred Langford. Vol. JZ. (Osborne.) 

After the favourable opinion at which we had arrived 
of the manner in which Mr. Langford had conceived and 
carried out the first Century of Birmingham Life, it is not 
matter of surprise to us that the work should have 
received so much encouragement as to lead to the im- 
mediate preparation of the second volume, which brings 
down the history of Birmingham's growth to the close of 
1840 ; and so completes an amusing book, rich in mate- 
rials for the history of England’s social progress. 


Kitmarnock or Burns.—Mr. James M‘Kie, 
the bookseller of Kilmarnock, the publisher of the fac- 
simile of the original Kilmarnock edition of the Poems of 
Robert Burns, has issued proposals for printing the whole 
of Burns’s Poetical Works and Songs uniform with the 
Facsimile in paper, type, and binding. They will form 
three volumes (price one guinea), and will be arranged 
as nearly as possible as follows :—One volume to consist 
of all the Poems which appeared in the early Edinburgh 
editions (excluding those Poems contained in the original 
Kilmarnock edition, excepting additions and alterations 
made by the author himself), with the list of subscribers 
to the first Edinburgh edition, and a reproduction of 
Beugo’s celebrated engraving of the poet, similar to that 
which appeared as a frontispiece to the book, Another 


volume will consist of all the Poems of Burns which haye 
since appeared, and which may be appropriately called 
his Posthumous Poems, with the extended Glossary, The 
third volume will comprise the Songs. 

Tue Socrery.— Under this title 
has been formed at Manchester for the purpose of repro. 
ducing by means of the photolithographic process a series 
of facsimile reprints of rare books, in the production of 
which art and literature are combined. The first part 
of the series will consist of Holbein’s celebrated Dance 
Death and Figures for the Old Testament. The second series 
of Quatuor Alciati Fontium, Four of the Fountains of 
Alciat, of whose celebrated Emblems sixty editions at 
least appeared before 1600. These will be followed by 
other works of a similar character. The council have 
arranged with Mr. Alfred Brothers, who executed the fac- 
simile reprint of Whitney’s Choice of Emblemes in 1866, to 
superintend the production of the volumes, and as literary 
editor the Rev. Henry Green, M.A., who edited that 
work, and who has in the press an extensive work on 
Shakspeare and the Emblem Writers, The subscription is 
one guinea a-year, and the Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
oo Croston, the Grove, Cheetham Hall, near Man- 
chester. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Barron Lecronzs. 1783. 

Krasr's Baworwarza Tasatise. Vol. I. vo, orig. cloth. Pickering. 
Norgs Qozares. December Sth and 26th, 1863. 


Wanted by Bookworm, Market-Jew Terrace, Penzance. 


A Cc (circa 1700). 
Wanted by Dr. Sykes, Doncaster. 


Inprearon, Edited by Leigh Hunt. Vol. II. Beginning with Oct. I!, 
1820, Appleyard, i821. 
Wanted by S. R. Norfolk Street, 


La Gacenis ve by Le Brun. 
Gutray's 
Wanted by Messrs. E. Clulow 4 Son, Derby. 


anp Arron’s Voracs nocx» Gasat Barraix. Vols. L 
and il. 1814, &c. 
Wanted by Messrs. Willis 4 Sotheran, 136, Strand. 


Ratices ta Correspondents. 
Usrvansat Catatoove or Booxs ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor 
should be addressed to the Editor, South 


rections Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 

‘Among other articles of interest which are in type, but unavoidably 
postponed, we have — 


German Dramas, by Mr. Collier. 
Cnaucer's Chrono! . by Mr. Brae. 
~ Pe Invasion of Britain: Poem by Cicero, by Mr. Mac Cabe. 
Unpublished Poems of Burns, by Dr. Ramage. 
Poem of Three Languages in One, by Mr. Bates. 
J. M. C. (Feversham.) Please repeat the query. ; 
R. T. M. Our arrangements do not admit of our availing ourselves 
of your offer. 
H. B. P. We cannot answer legal queries. A 
J. M. Surely the original of the name of Dr. Hornbook is too obviow 
to require explanation. 2 ataial 
Eccurstm. Most biographical dictionaries cow’ 
of Mark de Dominis, Archbi: of Spalatro. Seo" N.& 
8. iv. 257; v. 8u; 2nd S. viii. 19, 20, 33; 3rd S. xii. 48. en 
t when they relate to points histor teal 
nded to th t sen them 
counal afford space to matters of purely personal interest. We 
ceived many such queries lately, but cannot insert them because 
not accompanied by the name and address of the inquirers- 


Novas & Quen:es” is registered for transmission abroad. 
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IxX POUNDS PER WEEK 
S While laid up by aie and 
Cur of DEA ‘ANY KIND. 
te an Payment of from £3 to 46 5s. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
OMPANY. 
Brey of od to Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


WATSON'S OLD PALE SHERRY. 


Amontillado character, pure. and unbrandied, recommended 
with confidence. Per bottles and cases 3s. per dozen e 
(if not returned). Three dozen, railway qpesiage pale. toall En — 
d equal to 7 
lll.4s. A saving of 2s. per eT ‘Railway carriage paid to all Eng: 


land end onlin. (cask included), equal 
tol4 mn. ving of dozen. Rail 
toall England and Wales. 
W.D. WATSON, Wine Im: , 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 
corner of Square, London, W.C. 


Established 1641. Full Price Lists free on application. 
Terms, Net Coch 


THE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


t has a clear magnifying power of 32,000 times, shows 
ot Animaleuis in Water, of the Blood. 3 &c. &c., 
Adulteration of Food, Milk, &c., and is just the Microscope that ever: 
Surgeon, Dentist, Schoolmaster, Student, and Working Man sh 


have. 
the Press (and all scientific men who have seen 


has twenty times the power of the Coddington or Stanhope Micro- 
"ts ead fs twice as good as the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has 
deen awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred from the fol- 
Jowing letter received from Mr. Rae himself : 


Decem ner 12th , 1867. 
“To Mr. McCulloch, Philosophical Instrument Maker. 
Sir, 


Having f your Diamond-Plate Lenses, I write to 
polying me withthe same per 20 gross, as I con- 
sider them to rs. 

— TOW AE & CO., Opticians, Carlisle.” 


I beg to yoo} the public that Ihave no Agent anywhere, and all 
ts are impostors. The above instrument can only be 
from Lg in Birmingham. Those at a distance who care for in- 
struction and amusement, can have it safe and free by —, 4- = 
with book of full instructions, on receipt of 32 Postage 5 ps. 
Samples sent abroad 2 extra Stamps 
All persons wishing further particulars and testiMonials, must send 
stamped and addressed envelop 
Address, A. MeCULLOC Philosophical Ia° ument Maker, 
8, Blucher ucher Street, 


MACHINES. 

W. F. THOMAS & Co. 

CELEBRATED “No. 2? 
[J)OMESTIC MACHINES, nom 25 5s. 


LL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. Catalogues seni free. 


VW. F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, OHRAPSIDE, | 5 
and Regent Oxford Street. 


‘SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS. —SAUCE. 
THE “ WoRCESTSRSEIRG,' 


“THE ONLY. SAUCE.” 
Tts use improves appetite and digestion. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
To avoid which, see the Names, 
LEA AND PERRINS, on all bottles and labels. 
Ask for “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


;Agents—CROSSE & BLACK W ELL, London, ot sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
URGENT NECESSITY.—These preparations afford the best 
cheapest means of removing all ordinary surgical and medical 
maladies, both in this country and the colonies. In the latter the 
atment ena Pills are invaluable, for none but the careless would be 
ut an antidote to the accidental injuries, and the many ailments 
to which the settler must be more or less exposed, when at a distance 
all pretesslonal help. Sprains, cuts, burns. skin diseases, ulcers, 
the varicose veins, are readily cured by Holloway's Ointment. 
Pills, t ~ furnish a perfect pharmacopeia for subduing all internal 
“gements of the viscera, from simple irritation of the stomach to 

liver disease, or the more dysentery 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 
ported, free from acidity or heat, and much superior to low- 

priced ‘Sherry (vide Dr. Druitt on Wines). One guinea per 

x genuine oy fine old Port 36s. per dozen. Termscash. Three dozen 
rail paid. ATSON, Wine Merchant, Ww and 73, Great Russell 
Street, corner of Ae Square, London, W.C. Established 1641. 


Fell Brice pest free on appltention. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


At 36s. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. ane and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 


CHARLES WARD and roam 
(Established upwards of a century), 1, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


JORNEAU & CIE.’S VERMOUT. — only 
Tonic Wine for Invalids. 


Bordeaux, and 185, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


EDGES & BUTLER solicit ettention to their 
At 18s., 20s., 24s., 
Choice Clarets of various 488., 608., 72s., 848., 968. 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
on 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 


At 24s., 30s., 36s., 428., 485., 60s., and 84s. 
Port from first-class’ Shippers 308, 
Very Choice Old Port......... : . 488. GOs, 72s. 
CHAMPAGNE, 
At 36s., 428., 488., and 60s. 


6 runner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 
Steinb to 120s.; Braunberger, 


608. ; » 728., 
Gruphausen, end 488. to 84s, sparkling 48s., 608., 
66s., 78s.; very choice Champagne, 66s., 78.; fine old Sack, Malmeey, 
Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, 
and other rare wines. Fine old Pale C -—~ Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per 
Liqueurs of every 
Co ofa order, or reference, any quantity will be 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King’s Road. 
(Originally established .p. 1667.) 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


SOLD by all STATIONERS throughout the World. 


USE ONLY THE 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


QMORY ¢ CHIMNEYS CURED.—Terms, no cure, 
0 pay. which are All 

Saints’ Clergy- houses, Margaret Street, W.; the Rev W.. Rich 

= Albany Street, Hegent'e ‘Park ; Moniack Castle, near Inverness; 
Margaret's Convent, h; White Hali,Cumberiand; Ridley 

Hall, he Co Cumbrae, by Gree: 

ress J ittart Street, 
London, 8.E. 
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MESSRS. JAS. PARKER | & CO.’S LIST. 
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THE ENGLISH ARCH ZOLOGIST’S HAND- | 
BOOK. By HENRY GODWIN, F.8.A. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ Inestimable as a book of reference." —A thenaum. 


AN INQUIRY into the DIFFERENCE of | 
STYLE observable in ANCIENT GLASS PAINTINGS, coregially | 
in England, with Hints on Glass Painting. By the iate CHA 
WINSTON, With Iliustrati.ns from the Author's 
Drawings, by PHILIP DELAMOTTE,F.S.A. Second Edition, 
with the Author's latest corrections, in 2 vols. medium 8vo, extra 
cloth, gilt tops, 31s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


Gori. ARCUITE CTURE. By JOHN HENRY PARKER, 
M.A., F.R.S., Vice-President of the Oxford Architectural Society, 


Member of the Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, La Société | 


Francaise pour la Conservation des Morumrns, and many local 
Societies. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s. 


AN ATTEMPT to DISCRIMINATE the 
STYLES of ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, from the Con- 
quest to the Reformation ; with a 8» etch Oa Grecian and Roman 
Orders. By the late THOMAS RICK N. F.%.A. Sixth fdi- 
tion, with considerable rg ws Shay Historical, by JOHN 
HENKY PARKER, M. . Svo, with many Plates, and 
numerous Ilustrations, by Cloth extra, gilt top, 


A CONCISE GLOSSARY of TERMS used in 
Grecian, Roman, Italian, and Gothic Architecture. By JOHN 
HENRY PARKER, M. A. FS S.A. New Edition, revised. Feap. 
8vo, with nearly 500 i l cloth, 7s. 6d. 

(in the press. 

“ For the knapsack of the traveller, or the table of the amateur, not 
sufficiently interested to necd the completer work, it is an invaluable 
littie volume.""— Builder. 


THE MILITARY ARCHITECTURE of the 
MIDDLE AGES. Translated from the French of M. V Vit er. 
LE-DUC, by M. MACDERMOTT, ESQ., Architect. With | 
original French Engravings. Medium 8vv, cloth, 


THE CALENDAR of the PRAYER-BOOK. 
Tilust: ated. (Comprising the first portion of the “ Calendar of the 
Anzlicen Chureh,” illustrated, enlarged, and corrected.) With 200 
quarevines from’ Medieval Works of Art. Third Thousand. 

ioth extra, 6s. 


MEMORIALS of the HOSPITAL of ST. CROSS, 
and A!.MSHOUSE of NOBLE POVERTY. By the REV. L. M. 
HUMBERT, M.A., Master of St. Cross. Illustrated with Thirteen 
Photographs by W. Savage, and numerous Woodcuts. 4to, cloth, 
extra gilt edges, \5s.; morocco elegant, 30s. (Ready. 
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THE CROMLECHS of CORNWALL: with 
some Account of other Prehistoric Sepulchral Monuments, and 
Artic’es fownd in connection with them, in the same County. By 
J. T. BLIGHT, F.S.A. Medium vo, with numerous Iilustra- 
tions. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN and MEDLEVAL 


ANTIQUITIES ef ROME. By JOHN HENRY PARKER, 
M.A., F.3.A.,&c. Medium svo. Lllustrated by Woodcuts, 


MEMOIR of the REV. J. KEBLE, M.A. By | 


the RIGHT HON, SIR J. T. COLERIVGE. Post 8 
early ready. 


Majesty King Charles I. in his Solitudes and Sufferings. Feap. 8vo. 
(Near’y ready. 


THE CORNISH BALLADS and OTHER | 


POEMS of the REV. R. 8. HAWKER. Feap. #vo. 


A NEW SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By the Author of “ The Annals of England.” —. 

FUGITIVE POEMS, relating to Subjects con- 
nected with Natural History and Physical Sci ner, Archeology, 
&c. Selected by the late CHARLES DAUBEN Y, Professor 
ot Botany in the University of Oxford. Feap. 

SHORT EXTRACTS from MODERN FRENCH 
AUTHORS, for the use of Schools. 

Oxfurd and London: JAMES PARKER & Co. 


NEW BOOKS. 


This Day, 2 vols. 8vo, price 25s. 
SPEECHES by JOHN BRIGHT, 


FESSOR RUG 


th Portr: 
Day, in 2 Svo, 323. 


RS, based on Cont 


With Portrait engraved by Jeans. 
This Day, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


S. LL. Ocr 8, 98, 


SIR WALTER RALEGH'’S LIFE and LER 


in the Bells 
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Foreign. By EDWAuD ED- 


RECOLLECTIONS of OXFORD. By @ ¥, 
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Oxford. 


oiversity of 


HISTORICAL SELECTIONS. Readings from 


a test Authorities on English and European Hist 


by E. M. SEWELL and C. MY YONGE. 


arrange by 


| This Day, crown 8vo, 6s, 
| This Day, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


| SERMONS hed bef 
| Oxford. By nw. CHURCH, 


This Day, crown 8vo. &s. 6d. 


| STUDIES in EARLY oe POETRY, 
College, Cambridge, 


| By WALTER BESANT, M.A.., Christ's 
Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


By the REV. F. W. FARRAR, M 
Demy 8v0, 12s, 


Demy 8vo, 8%. 6d. 
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